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* BOGEST INDIVIDUAL PRIZE:— 
£255. 
BIGGEST WEEK'S TOTAL:— 
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ef have mever tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
-Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
Bo-Prevident of the Royal College of Burgeons, Ireland, 
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Ju-Vis is an absolutely pure and whalesome article tendin: ee 7 " : 
from Extract of Meat, with valuable vegetable additions. y , ‘~ a <=; rey 
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BEEF ‘TE A The Brains and the Body are built | 
an | right feeding—success lies simply in ). 
Also Sold in Liguid Form, 3ea, buttlce, bd; doe, 1144. 5 en, 19, - choice. of foods. 
Bulky and heavy meals do not necess::; 
make you strong, but often clog and pvi- 
‘the system and bring illness. — 
It’s the nourishment: you need. 
Plasmon is the condensed nutrim. |: 
of milk—not the fat but the food ; separat: 
and packed for your convenience i) 
powcr form. 
You can.add it to. bread or soup, or ay 
‘dainty dish you fancy, for it is tasteless, or 
buy the ordinary daily foods 
already combined with Plasmon. 
; Your. -grocer can supply you 
oto be mci. BEECHAM™S PILLS have ood the tnt of over } with Nannon Cocoa a 4 a 
aan vaca Eee late, Plasmon Gate and Plasmon 
Bisoulte, and other Plasmon Foods 
at prices no higher than the 
‘ same articles without Plasmon. 
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£23,090 NOW AWARDED. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Still Holds the Three Records ;' 
cveny exray acceves is} BIGGEST INDIVIDUAL PRIZE - - £265 = [, siveus ewrar necewes 


CAREFULLY. scauTIMISED BY} BIGGEST WEEKLY TOTAL - - £3,400 || ant accusmane 


THE ADJUDICATORS. 
BIGGEST AGGREGATE - - £23,090 abla 
Go vimerich Competitors. . .. aan amount available for distribution this week is) Mr. G. Arnott, oo. Mr. 8. Rogers, 15 Brockley Grove, 
A CORRESPONDENT sends me a letter in which he ihe te tees Ge en aie cee ee B Now he won’ all, he’ 
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ho send in & number of attem: week | those ; 5 
regen pe mung tomo veg | en comin vary fo hry mtd [as A Kingham, 36 Pony ley, Qu’ Ron 
only one attempt each are ignored. Such # sugges | The unfinished Limerick was as follows: for # m he’ 
tion is absolutely ridiculous. Every entry form is A cheery old fell ‘ But for “ chestnuts” she'd no appetite, 
sles ar i peontiers ‘with ochens, "Th aise ae rao hang telngerest le gg ane capa 
ae Oe oF i en ee And his wife said: Please state ’ 
judged according to their merit. I cannot too ; 
are judged scording to their merit, T cannot to Wir yooceemsed et ce ee THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


sg gee ju in their scrutiny. The attempte finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin, Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 


by this correspondent is together with the names and addresses, are as follows: 


that it is impossible to prevent the fraudulent | Miss G. Edwards, 63 Lancaster Gate, W. ability. Wh have done 

slipping in ud ot adjudicators of ceapons peel : But firet take the Book in right.” ted eddrens ia the on prorks ghey or "ae. cater 
sre aS Maced, a es | M* FM a ot aE 
coupons, which could be destroyed, and that those By ater ay Jace yn it in am envelope addr r *Pearson’s 
who scrutinise the entry forms could easily favour Weekly,” Hearietta Street, Loadoa, W.C. Mark your 


their friends by pushing their coupons into the Mr. H. Millett, “Tresco,” Saxe Weimar Road, Southsea. | envelope “Clerk” in the top left-hand * corner. All 
final ag which are placed before Mr. Burgin. And why kiss the policeman good-night f” attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Oct. 3rd. 


And — my correspondent exposes his Everyone who eaters must compete below, 
e way te which competitions of this | Mr- N. Prentice, Fir Crest, Rye, Sussex. and sead a postal cee for 64. with ie. The P.O. 


= are fied cert The system adopted makes it | __.- Is tt nips, sips, or lips, that delight ?” should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
egy te pag for &nyone (including even the Miss E. Wadman, 220 Upper Grosvenor Road, Tun- | £1d., aad hosts 3 crossed "6 Co.” All attempts 
judge hi to introduce an entry form which bridge Well. = = must rwarded on the p cary or they will 
was not sent before the closing date with the Sips and lips,” said her gay acolyte. be disqualified. 7 

necessary postal order. Our system is as perfect | Mr. W. Anderson, 2 ST ee en Of the amount received (after deducting tea per 
as human inpaity can make it, and my readers If "twas Salt , imagine his plight / cent.) three-fourths will be divided amonget the 
may rest assured that wo have overlooked nothing | Mr, F, J, Smith, Tivoli Theatre, Manchester. ten competitors whose attempts are considered to be 
which ehall prevent the best and most origin Now he won't come at all. Serves her right the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 


attempts receiving the prizes. 
The final point raised is that most of the prizes 
are casual to people weaiding & as —_— whose efforts show merit. 
i i ne out. by facts. The ten winniag attempts will be 
T'take the past six weeks at random, and I find . ~-haaaalead 


dag rtion as this is to be found in the fact 
that the London district contains practically one- 
seventh the population of the whole country 

I have said before, the address of a competitor does 
not influence the judge’s decision in the slightest 
degree. It could not possibly do so. The judge is 
an independent pereon who does not care whether 
the winners live in London or whether they live in 
Timbuctoo. His duty simply and solely is to select 
the best and most origi ast lines in each com- 
petition, and this he does without fear or favour. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of removing 
any doubts which may exist in the minds of some 
fore regarding certain matters connected with our 
imerick competitions. It is only fair for me to 
add that for every one letter of this kind asking 
for information, I receive a dozen from competitors 
(not necessarily winners), who confess candidly and 
in a manlike way that, although they have 
entered for every competition since it started, and 
have failed to win a prize, yet they realise that 
the last lines sent by winners are better than theirs. 
And this opinion is shared by everyone who enters 
these interesting and amusing contests, except 
cone those people who can never take their 

feat—either in competitions or in life’s work— 
in the proper spirit. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility ia 
the loss or aca-delivery of any attempt pr 


ENTRY FORM, LIMERICK Ne. 19. 
Pa III I LLP LIT GOI LOGI cae 
There was a young Government clerk, 

Who blackened his face for a lark; 

But his chief said: Your face 

Is a perfect disgrace, 
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LIST OF 544 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
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NATURE SERIES, Tr only the thick 
screen of summer 

lure’ foliage were to 

of fe) disappear suddenly, 


g 
7; Wie 402s) 


what thousands of 
Nature’s nurseries 
would become 
visible as one strolis 
through the woods 
—many of them, for 
which we spend 
hours hunti in 
vain, often within 
inches, but, luckily 
for their owners, 
uneeen. 

een yi igehae 
apology for a nes 
ehice” tbe wood- 

igeon (ring-dove) 
; nilds, wit its 
preverbial pair of awkward-locking, down-clothed 
young, would escape notice nine times out of ten were 
the old birds to lie low, and not blunder from it with 
a clatter that would do credit to an overturned van- 
load of soup-plates. 

For, owing to the lavishness of ihe ventilating 
facilities of the nest, it ig necessary {for the parent 
pigeons, for some timo after hatching, to brood their 
young, lest they perish from a surfeit of fresh air. 

By the way, young woodpigeons are very easily 
reared by hand, but unless you would court disaster, 
the chief point is not to take them from the nest too 
early, because the peculiar milk of their parents’ 
crop is necessary to their welfare, in addition to such 
dainties as the buds of charlock. 

And, curiously, the opposite rule applies to the 
hand-rearing of the majority of small birds, which 
thrive best if taken when not more than half-fledged, 
the reason being that after this age they show suicidal 
resentment to human offers of food, by keeping their 
mouths resolutely shut. 


[THE HAWK'S CANNIBAL KITCHEN. | 


By “ Gamekeeper,”” 


One of the most interesting bird-nurseries is that 
of the red-backed shrike, or butcher-bird, so called 
becauee of its habit of impaling its victims on thorns, 
in a fashion that resembles family-butchers’ ideas 
of making their shops attractive. 

When you happen to see cockchafers, bumble-bees, 
and other inviting morsels hooked on a thorn-bush, 
you may know that the nest of butcher-birds is 
probably within a fow yards. This store or larder 
is @ provision inst a spell of bad weather. 

A family of half-grown sparrow-hawks, crouching 
with an expression of unffettered savagery on the 
rough platform of sticks, which does duty for both 
day and night nursery, is always worth watching, 
and although all arrangements are carried out with 
bewildering swiftness, there is considerable method 
in. the way the old hawks cater for their young. 

For some while the nestlings are unable to deal 
unaided with birds with their feathers on, so the 
parents select a broad, horizontal, twigless branch 
on a tree within about fifty yards of their nest—as 
a sort of cannibal kitchen. 

To this they bring each bird they catch, and 
whistle softly while they pluck it, in a way that 
suggests, “There, there, mother’s coming, _ pets.” 
Beneath the tree in which the nest is you will find 
few feathers, but a tremendous collection of small 
birds’ legs and feet. 


f WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL. | 


In nests of the hawk ‘tribe there is generally a 
youngster smaller than the rest, and the older the 
family grows the more noticeable is the disparity in 
size. At first the parents are able to obtain plenty 
of food, so that all get enough; but when it is as 
much, and often more, than they can do to satisfy 
the appetites of their youns; the weaker have to go 
short, or, at any rate, have inferior portions. 

There are two interceting points concerning the 
nurserics of larks. The first is that the nest, which 
is always on the ground, and, as a rule, in a grass 
field, is built, in a depression below the general level, 
so that, when mowing takes place, the nest and its 
contents are comparatively safe. 

‘Tho second is that you find the majority of larks’ 
nests fifty or sixty yards out in the field from the 
hedge, and tho explanation is that this is about 
ihe distance from shelter at which rats, stoats, and 
so on, care to risk the danger of being caught in 
the open. 

Rabbit nurseries are called “stops,” from the fact 
that the cosy nest of dry grass lined with the doe’s 
fur is generally made in a shallow hole scratched 
out for tho purpose, and which “stops” short about 
a yard from its beginning. 

Away ott in the middle of a fallow field is a 
favourite site for stops; here they are less likely to 
suffer from bunny’s numerous natural foes, because 
the soil disturbed by the mother’s coming and going 
is less conspicuous. I have, however, found a stop 
containing young rabbits in a pigsty, and in a straw- 
rick yards from the ground. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breas!, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


"This. \Weeks ero. 


Mr. RICHARD BELL, M.P. 


A taLt, sturdily-built man, in a loose-fitting, blue 
serge suit, full face, long, strong ncse, upon which 
sits lightly a gold pince-nez; thick brown moustache, 
mobile mouth, head partially bald, humorous blue 
eyes, square fighting jaw. 

Such, in appearance, is Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., 
General Secretary to the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, the labour leader who seems likely 
just at present to figure as the Commander-in-Chief 
in one of the biggest industrial wars ever seen. 

Seated in his private office at the society’s head- 
quarters, near King’s Cross Station, the other day, 
Mr, Bell related to P.JV. the story of his life. It 
was a very much interrupted narrative, for telegrams 
and letters kept continually arriving, messengers 
bearing urgent verbal communications jostled one 
another in the doorway, and there was a constant 
stream of reporters, all eager for news. 

Beginning suddenly with a jerk, however, at a 
luckily opportune moment, and thereafter sandwich- 
ing in information whenever possible, Mr. Bell 
managed to reel it off eventually to his own and his 
interviewer's satisfaction. : 

He had had, he said, a chequered career. Born at 
the tiny Welsh hamlet of Penderryn, Breconshire, in 
1859, of working-class parents, he was sent first to 
a church school near his native place, and afterwards 
to the National Schools at Merthyr Tydvil. 

His education there, however, was of the ecantiest, 
for before he was thirteen he had commenced to earn 
his living as an errand boy at the Cyfartha Iron- 
works. He studicd hard to improve himself of an 
evening, and was presently “promoted” to a junior 
clerkship. But a sedentary life was not to his liking, 
and, after three years at the desk, he threw up his 
en of “quill-driving” for the post of fireman to a 

ig stationary steel rail-mill engine. 

His new billet suited him very well. He was of 
the age and stamina when the healthy male body 
delights in hard labour. Perhaps he might have been 
at it yet, but for a strike. 

It was a strike that did not directly concern 
him. Indeed, he was not at this period of his 
carcer a trade unionist, nor did he take any interest 
in trade unionism. But it was to prove the turning 
point in his career, nevertheless. 

It came about this way. He was asked to do certain 
work that the strikers had hitherto done; to turn 
blackleg, in fact, and he refased. As a result, he 
was promptly dismissed. 

The injustice rankled. In vain did his father, who 
held the position of chief police oficer to the firm, 
urge him to knuckle under to the masters and seek 
reinstatement. He declined to do either, and presently 
got a job as porter at the Merthyr Tydvil Station 
of the Great Western Railway. 

This was in 1876, and he quickly worked his way 
up from porter to guard, and from ordinary guard 
to head guard, all the while, however, deveting much 
time to tke propayaticn of trade-union principles 
amongst his fellows. Naturally, this line of comloct 
did not commend itself to his superiors, and he 
suddenly found himself transferred from Swansea, 
which he had made the centre of his activity, to 
Carnbrae, a remote place in Cornwall. 

Here it was hoped he would be happily buried out 
of harm’s way. But instead, the railway directors, 
his masters, found, to their dismay, that fresh 
branches of the A.S.R.S. were springing up all over 
a district that had hitherto been free from them. 

Obviously, this sort of Laity eee not. be permitted 
to continue. Hints, veiled but unmistakable, were 
given him as to what would happen if he did nut 
desist, and in the end he chose to resign in preference 
to being “invested” with the “order of the sack,” 
and was at once invited by his friends in Swansea to 
return there and devote himself wholly to the intcrests 
of the society, they guaranteeing to make up to him 
his former wages. 

He agreed to the propesal, and threw himself 
heart and soul into the movement. For four years 
he was organising secretary, travelling all over the 
country from week end to week end, dressing meet- 
ings in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. Often he 
did not get one real night’s rest in seven. 

Then came his reward. In 1898-he was Tos at, 
general secretary of the society, and in 1900 the 
railwaymen of Derby sent him to Parliament as their 
representative. Nominally, he was elected as s labour 
member, but in reality he represents railwaymen, and 
yrailwaymen only, and has always consistently declined 
to identity himself or his policy with any political 
party whatever. “Trade unionism,” he is fond of 
saying, “should have no politics.” 

‘As a result of this attitude, he has succeeded in 
building up an association of workers that is, after 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the largest 
trade union in the country. 

‘And now, he believes, the time has come for it to 
show its strength, not necessarily aggressively, but 
aggressively if necessary. 
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THERE is an old 
Cornish legend of a 
phantom ship which 
is seen in or off 
Porthcurno Harbour, 
and which, unlike | 
most ghosis, has wv H 
terrifymg habit of 
pursuing any vesel 
which it sigbta. 

If it catches its 
victim there is a 
collision, but no roar 
of inrushing water. 
At the moment of 
contact the ghost ship 
vanishes into thin air, 
and the puzzled crew 
of the other vessel 
rub their eyes in 
terrified amazement. 
To anyone who knows the legend, the vess.} is, hiv. 
ever, doomed. Before the next New Year Day sho 
will be sunk in collision with ancther vessel, or aie ok, 

One wonders whether the original of this phait on 
at all resembled that notable and appropriately nei. «t 
yacht, Satanita. Satanita was a fine and very poo. 
ful cutter, which originally belonged to Mr 
Clarke, and afterwards to Sir Maurice Fitz 

She was raced with success during the nine 

Satanita was always a hard-weather craft. | 
the breeze be the least trifle heavier than she liked. s+ 
would be seized with what seemed more like demeniaes! 
possession than anything else, and even with torr 
men hanging on to her helm she would scimetin: 5 
take charge and rush right up into the wind. 

She was the cause of several serious accitents. the 
worst of which happened at tho Mudhkook Cntr: 
regatta in 1894. On that occasion she was behaving 
in most perfect fashion when suddenly and without 
the slightest warming she flung off all contiol, an, 
just as a mace-horso will sometimes “savage” an 
opponent, she dashed in mad fury at Valkyrie 11., ant 
sank her like a stone. Well was: Satanila called tho 
“demon” yacht. 


{ 
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Ships that were Possessed. 


[A wanvetiovs mun noar, | 


Sailors, of course, believe in the personality «fa 
ship, and the longer a man has followed the sca tl. 
more likely he is to acquire such a belief. 

Some years ago the San _ Francisco municipal 

authorities built a scow, a flat-bottomed sailing ve-.1 
of about 100 tons, to be used for carrying rubbish i 
and dumping it at sea. 
, She was quite a common, cheap craft, yet she 
developed cuch an extraordinary and utterly wis 
nected turn of speed that a well-known yachtsai 
Bourlit her for nearly double what she had cet ': 
build. He sailed her for a while, and then thom. 
he would build another craft on the same lines, «niy 
of better material. 

He did so, and while the lines of the original evalt 
wero carefully followed, no expense was spare: in 
securing the most perfect material for the new on. 
When launched and rigged, she was tried—agains! the 
old mud scow. The latter—to use an Americani>::) 
simply made rings round her copy. The new bust 
was not in it. And asecond attempt to make an exit 
copy has proved cqually a failure. . ; 

Small wonder that ihe seafaring population of “i 
Francisco ook upon the old scow as being poss: A 
They call her Lightning. 


| BOATS THAT FIGHT EACH OTHER. 


But it is not only sailing snips that act at times in 
strange and unaccountable fashion. About five 
years ago the British warships Pique, 
Rosario, and Britomart entered Kiu-Kiang 
and dropped anchor in_ single file. _ 
a steamer, which had been discharging © 
unmeored, and began to steam out. She was ji! 
abreast of the warships when sho suddenly ws! 
straight for the Dique. ; 

The warship’s officers and men saw the man al 
stranger’s wheel doing all he knew to keep her eff, but 
she flatly refused to answer her helm and came eras 
ing into the Piqu, smashing her boats and davis 
After clearing her, she went for the Mutine, bus. 
luckily, did not strike her full. However, she carn 
Mutine’s bowsprit clear away. Not yet satisfied, oe 
made a rush at the Rosario, but, by superhuman ef 1% 
on both ships, the mad steamer was preventel frean 
doing more than graze the third warship. ; 

Something of the same kind was seen in the Thasaes 
a few years ago when the British steamship 2’0'4'- 
turning to enter dock, was struck, and cut daw Ae 
the water-line by the French vessel Cordilleras. Pa 
at once be to fill, and the captain ordered { 
speed ahead for the purpoze of beaching her. is 

Instead of making for the beach, the Poplar mac: 
a sudden rush in a great circle out into the rivers 
smashing into everything she came across. ‘Then, . 
if filled with a spirit of revenge, she made fer hn 
vessel which had so terribly damaged her, ‘Tho 
Curdilleras tried in vain to get out of the way, but Ka 
Poplar smashed into her, damaging her so scvere!f 
that she, too, had to bz beached. 


Metin, 
Harbene, 
Presently 


so get HOME NOTES and star! Jing.ing at once. 


Oct. 3, 1907. 
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Tim subject of this article has been described as 
“ho Prince of Swindlers.” It seems to me that it 
is placing him-rather low down in rank, and that 
the title of Emperor would be more appropriate. 

His father was a banker in Tipperary; John 
Sadleir was educated for the law, and he succeede:l 
his uncle, who had a very large and lucrative 
practice in Dublin. 

In his capacity of a solicitur, he was appointed 
agnt for many large Irish estates, and when the Act 
for the establishment of the “Encumbered Evtates 
Commission” was put upon the Statute Book, his ex- 
perience and knowledge as an estate agent served to 
place him in a very prominent position, and he very 
‘om had the reputation of being a wealthy man. 

In the light of his subsequent career there can be 
nv reasonable doubt that his suddenly acquired 
wealth did not come to him in the ordinary course of 
business. But no werd of suspicion was breathed 
against him at that time. He posed as a devout 
Catholic, and, though leading a very strenuous life, 
he managed to find time for teligious observances, 
aul took a@ prominent part in the work of his Church. 


CLEVER, BRILLIANT, AND UNSCRUPULOUS. 


Dublin at this period was a centre of literary 
ativity, a8 well as a rallying point for wit, fashion, 
and beauty. To be out. of “Society” in Dublin was 
t be a nonentity. Clever, brilliant, unscrupulous 
Join Sadleir, whcee pe le had been bankers and 
byal luminaries, while he himse!£ was a shining 
light in the “Four Courts,” was not likely to remain 
outside the charmed circle. 

He believed in himself, and he _ understood 
thoroughly the art of making other people believe 
in him. He had no sense of modesty; ke didn’t 
shrink from the public gaze, not he. 

He took his place in the upper ranks of fashion ; 
he surrounded himself with every luxury; he was a 
cumfort-loving being, a Sybarite, and nothing wa3 
considered too coatty, nothing too luxurious that 
would minister to his comfort and gratify his critical 
tastes. 

Sadleir “entertained,” on a lavish scale. He sur- 
rounded himself with the wits and beauties of 
Dublin. He prided himself on his knowledge of 
luman nature, and yet he does not seem to have 
understood that the homage paid te his wines, his 
gowl dinners, his ccetly furniture, was not intended 
for himself. 

He loved flattery, he was tremendously ambitious, 
he craved for power a3 the drunkard craves for drink. 
_ His people kel been content to plod industriously 
in one groove, and were apparently satisfied with a 
nulest competence. But John aimed at_ heights 
wiere the glittering baubles of. fame and money 
attract some men, as the flame attracts the moths. 


SURROUNDED HIMSELF WITH LUXURY. 


Tt was in tha year 1847, soon after the general 
tketion of that year, that John Sadleir, having come 
t the conclusion that Dublin was no longer big 
enough to hold him, crossed the Irish Channel with 
the avowed intention of conquering the British 
Mctropolis, and he established himself in London as 
«Parliamentary agent. It was at the height of the 
railway mania, and he was succcesful in piloting 
threugh the two Houses several most important Irish 
railway bills. 

In the course of the same year he entered Parlia- 
‘went as member for Carlow. He was still a young 
man, scarcely thirty-five, and he had managed to 
tcl himself against the seductiveness of matrimony, 
"et that he bed any tendency towards misogyny. On 
tho contrary, he was a general lover; at any rate, he 
liked to pose before ladies as a sort of hero cf 
‘mance, His vanity was great; he was greedy for 
the homage of women, but marriage had nv allure- 
“nts for him. His tremendous energy spurred him 
‘? (9 greater heights, and he was determined to climb 
them untrammelled. 
eget succeeds like success,” and Jehn Sadleir 
Sis ls prove, as thousands of others have proved, the 
Jl of the adage. Let the world believe you ara 
eet ssful, end the world will push you on. Sadleir. 
_tstionably had been sueccesful, and he was at 
PINS to ~agnify hig successes, and, as in Dublin, so 
Pe ype he surrounded himself with all the out- 
‘1 symbuls vf wealth. <A fine house, carriages, 
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hovers, servants. To be invited to hie dinner parties 
was considered _a privilege and an honour; to know 
John’ Sedleir, M.P., was to make men boastful. 
In 1848, he was appointed chairman of the London 
and County Joint Stock Banking Company. This 
brought him more power, more influence, and applica- 
tiuns to patronise this and that poured in upon hiin, 
. A GIANT OF FINANCE. 

Wonder has often been expressed as to the why and 
wherefore of this appointment. He had scarcely been 
in London a year; it is true that in the course of 
the year he had accomplished almust marvels, never- 
theless, his appointment to such a responsible position 
caused a goos deal of astonishment. His next step 
wes to turn the little Tipperary Bank, which his 
grandfather had carried on in his modest way, into 
a@ joint stock bank, and he placed his brother James 
at the head of it as manager and sole directcr. 

: Success still followed success, and we next find him 
installed as chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway 
Company, director of the Exct Kent Railway, anil 
director and manager of ever so many more great 
commercial concerns. He had now become one of 
the lights of London, a magnate whose name was in 
everybody's mouth, in every paper. He knew the 
value of publicity, he appreciated the importance, and 
he was at especial pains to have the Press at his 
back, while the papers regarded him as “goud copy.” 

With an ever-growing reputation of being an ‘ex- 
ceptionally wealthy man, he was compelled to live up 
to it. He started a stud stable at Leighton Buzzaril, 
and his stud of hunting horses was said to be the 
finest in the world. He became largely interested in 
“Carson's Creek Goldmining Company.” He bought 
enormous quautities of land in Ireland through the 
Trish Encumbered Estates Commission, and he was 
identified with a hundred and one other industrial 
an] banking enterprises, to cay nothing of railways. 

Needless to say, such a giant of finance had a 
countless multitude of followers. Widows and 
orphans, retired officers, clergymen, small speculators, 
all ponked to him to lead them on to the golden 
road, 

What John Sadleir did was right; what Jchn 
Sadleir said was gospel. Even other great magnates 
in the City regarded him as greater than themselves ; 
hoe was Sir Oracic, they listened to his very breathing. 
It has ben estimated that at this period—not quite 
the zenith of his succers— his liabilities amounted to 
many millions, yet no one felt the slightest un- 
— he was considered to be as sound as a 
rock. 

It seems almcst incredible that one man could 
have held the reins of so many horses, so to speak, 
and have managed them all, besides attending to his 
Parliamentary duties, guiding the destinies of the 
Tipperary Bank-—for his brother, after all, was only 
nominal head—attend to his vast estates; to give 
time to social duties, be present every day at some 
pablie meeting or public banquet, and yet keep his 
vain clear. But he did. and all sorts of social 
functions claimed 
testimonial dinners. 

Then there were hundreds of designing mammas 
with marriageable daughters, who set artfully con- 
trived traps for him; sweet girls sighed for his 
smiles; rich widows wero ready to prostrate them- 
selves at his feet. He steered clear of the traps, the 
while he smiled upon the languishing misses, and 
sail pretty things to the rich widows, whose money 
he took and invested for them--but imarriage! It 
hadn't the slightest attractions for him. He left that 
for weak men who were content to lead commonplace 
and humdrum lives. 


AN ARMY OF EMPLOYEES. 


He was in the habit of saying with hiv delightful 
Irish blarney, that women generally were se charm- 
ing that he couldn't find it in his heart to tic him- 
self to any one. 

So extensive were the ramifications of his money- 
making schemes, that he had an army of employees 
and solicitors under his control. Soliciton. found him 
as gool as a goll mine; they clamoured for his 
patronage. In his palatial home, where he enjoyed 
the luxury of an Empervr, he had another army to 
do his lightest bidding. To one and all he was 
urbanity itself, and all solicitors, employees, and 
servants were devoted to him, for he paid lavishly 
for service rendered. 

Awther saving of his was “A dog will be devetod to 


him, frum church bazaars to 
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you without payment ; a man or woman never. Their 
devotion is strong or weak, according to value re- 
ceived.” ‘Therein he showed that he thoroughly under- 
stood human nature, and it was his knowledgo in 
that respect. which enabled him to gull tho world, 

So matters went on for a few years, and John 
Sadleiv was as an idol on a pedestal; all men took 
their hats cff to him. As a Parliament man, it was 
thought that his wonderful reserve of power would 
send him into high office, the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, at the least. 

A HOWL OF RAGE FROM IRELAND. 

But there was ono little drawback which troubled 
those who wished to secure his support. He was 
closely identified with tho ultra-montane party to 
whom he was a force. To s-parate him from that 
party, and win him over to the Protestant side, was 
a task the Varliamentary wire-pullers ect them- 


selves. They, too, were good judges of human 
character. They came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Sadleir's conscience was a very elastic 


thing, and conscience would not be allowed to stand 
in the way of Mr. Sadleir's worldly advancement. 
Outwardly he was a religious man, but those who 
watched him had sufficient discernment to seo that 
his professions and his practices were different from 
his theories. 

It is certainly testimony {o the power he had 
gained over men’s minds that such a bold bid should 
have been made for his services by the party led by 
the ultra-Protestant, Lord Aberdeen; and, when that 
nobleman took office in 1853, Mr. Sadleir was 
approached with au offer of the Junior Lordship of 
the Treasury. 

In this the hand of Fats is clearly traceable. Such 
a powerful temptation as that which was placed in 
his way was irresistible to the worldly minded 
financier. He accepted the post. It was a fatal otep. 
A howl of rage went up in Jreland. He was taunted 
with being a renegade, and his Irish supporters fell 
away from him by thousands, and he had to resign 
his seat m; member for Carlow. But this did not 
daunt him. He had proved himself a fighter on 
many occasions ; now he took his coat off, determined 
to win. There was a vacancy in Sligo, but a candi- 
date for it tas already in the field in the person of 
a Mr. Patrick Somers, a gentleman well known to 
the electors whom he had often represented with 
ability and credit to himsclf. He was not a rich 
man, but his election was certain unless the power 
of the purse was brought against him. 

Sadleir knew this, and, having cut himself free 
from religious scruples, he was now ready to resort 
to every Parliamentary dodge to win the seat. He 
had the purse at his oommand, and he secretly engaged 
the services of a clever but utterly unprincipled 
member of the Press, and a native of Sligo, to stand 
as a third candidate so as to divide the interests, and 
bribery and corruption of the most bare-faced kind 
were resorted to. Of course, the third candidate 
hadn't the ghost of a chance of election, but every 
vote he took away from Somers meant a gain for 
Sadleir, and the result was that Sadleir won by « 
narrow majority. It was a triumph of contemptible 
tactics, but sooner or later, it was in the nature of 
things, there was bound to be a recoil. 

John Sadleir had now got his foot on another 
rung of the ladder; but there were higher rungs still, 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer itself would bo 
the next step. So he believed, and so he thought, 
and in the Fight of subsequent events there can be 
little doubt he was then planning stupendous 
financial schemes, and intended to use his position 
as Lord of the Treasury to ensure their success. 

FORCED TO RESIGN OFFICE. . 

In the vast enterprises he dreamed of there could 
be no scruples, no sentiment, no consideration fur 
others; hearts might be broken, thousands of persona 
ruined, but those were petty details not worth weigh- 
ing against the issues at stake. It is obvious that 
John Sadleir knew all this, and yet, knowing it, wisi 
prepared to risk everything in order that he might 
1ealise his dreams. senke ; 

There was something devilish in the man’s nature, 
and it was now displaying itself. Silent and secret 
it was neceseary to be, and eilent and secret he was ; 
but not so silent nor yet so secret as to escape the 
keen scrutiny of thosc, who, envious and jealous of 
his power and success, were ready to fall upon him 
should opportunity occur. Under these circumstances 
it was not long before there were ominous rumours 
that the Junior Lord of the Treasury was using his 
nosition for his own personal interests; and with 
yated breath very ugly things were whispered into 
the ears of officials above him, and the ball, having 
been set rolling, gathered volume as it went, until. 
like a bolt from the blue, it was politely intimate! 
to the Junier Lord that Her Majesty) would bo 
graciously pleased to accept his resignation. | There 
Was no wriggling out of the difticulty, and so it went 
forth to the world that John Sadleir, Esquire, M.0. 
for Sligo, and Junior Lerd of the Treasury, had 
resigned office. 

The news swept like an clectrie thrill throngh the 
City. It was a nine days’ wonder. On "Change, in 
commercial circles, among the bankers, cuniens 
questions were asked, John Sadlciv had nobbled the 


ack and Jill went up the bill, Thay must have been demented, Jack fell down and broXe his crown,~ 
Thus Jingles were invented. 
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Press, and his friends of the pen, fearful that the 
golden stream would cease to flow, made the most 
desperate eforts to remove the bad impression the 
resignation had made. A hundred and one plausible 
excuses were made, but it was labour in vain. Bencath 
the golden robe of the great finanvicr there were 
thcee who believed they could discern cloven_ feet, 
and Sadlcir four, to his dismay, that his stability 
was threatened, his credit shaken. Scon after. it 
became necessary for him to tender his resignation 
of the chairmanship cf the Lcndon and County Banking 
Company. 
FALSE FRIENDS TURN AGAINST HIM. 

From thig stage onward to the awfnl tragedy, it 
is painful to contemplate Sadleir’s frame of mind. 
In the lonely splendour of his palatial abode in 
Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, he must have endured 
agony; for years he had been living by fraud or 
forgery on a gigantic scale. He had created worih- 
less securities, which had run into hundreds of 
thousands, and things were now ripening to their fall. 
The felon’s Jock, and a convict settlement threw their 
grim shadow over the path he now daily pursue:l. 
Suspicion had been aroused, and nothing he could 
do, nothing he could say, would allay it. 

Those who had once hung upon the skirts of his 
coat or grovelled at his fect, turned from him in 
disdain. It was all pitiably human. Scores of these 
parasites had accepted his gold for their dishonour- 
able work, but now they turned up their noses, and 
made a brave show of lofty disdain. Their sins in 
many cases were almost as great as his, but they 
hadn’t becr found out; he had, that made all the 
difference. 

James Sadleir, the manager of the Tipperary Joint 
Stock Bank, now paid frequent visits to Lundon to 
confer secretly with 1 his brother, and John was often 
absent for days together from his place in Londcn, 
during which he was conferring with James in 
Ireland. The fatal crisis wag now coming with the 
remorsekes swiftness of an avenging Nemesis. The 
financial papers he had subsidised, but which 
he had been compelled to abandon, began to kick the 
falling man, which was aleo very human. John 
Sadleir still moved in City circles, and he made the 
most desperate efforts {o raise money to stave off his 
ruin. 

To the writers in the financial papers who had 
eaten his splendid dinners, drank his champagne, and 
lined their purses with his tainted geld, he made 

iteous appeals to contradict their damning articles. 

ut these virtuous gentlemen, having nothing more 
to gain from him, declined his requests. John 
Sadleir had allowed himself to be found out, and that 
wag unpardonable. 

No more liberal employer than he had been could 
have been found. His hospitality was boundless; his 
donations to charities had run into thousands, and 
many a needy person had been helped to position 
and comfort i means of his generosity. But all 
these things aid not count. Hie good deeds, such as 
they were, could not be weighed against his scarlet 
sins. If the moralist wants a ier text to preach 
from on the folly of human wickedness, John Sadleir's 
career will furnish him with one. 

THE CRUSHING BLOW FALLS. 

And now the crushing blow fell. The drafts of the 
bank in Tipperary were dishonoured, as remittances 
had not been paid in to meet them. Of course, the 
state of matters that was revealed could not poe be 
kept secret. The papers got hold of it, and made a 
fine cry. But through all this final drama of over- 
whelming disaster the tragic figure of John Sadleir 
stands out like a lion at bay. He showed no outward 
signs of despair, and in the last days of his life his 
courage can only justly be described as magnificent. 
He had played bed tremendous stakes and ket. 

But, ruined gambler though he was, he yet held a 
trump card with which he could confront his enemies, 
or rather, I should say, his victims. Haggard he had 
grown and lid, yet his provd, haughty, defiant 
spirit kept him going. His frame of mind, however, 
can be gathered from the following letter, which he 
addressed to a Mr. Norvis, a solicitor with whom he 
had been on friendly terms. The date was Saturday 
night, February 16th, 1856. The names of certain 
people to whom he referred are suppressed : 

“T cannot live—I have ruined too many. I could 
not live and see their agony. I have committed 
diabolical crimes unknown to any human _ being. 
They will now appear, bringing my family and others 
to distress, causing to all shame and grief that they 
should ever have known me. 

“TI blame no one, but attribute all my own infamous 
villaiay - e - « and hundreds of others ruined by 
my villainy. I could go through any torture as a 
punishment for my crimes. No torture could be too 
much for such crimes, but I cannot live to sce the 
torture I inflict upon others.” 

On that same terrible Saturday the unhappy man 
received the following telegram from hie brother in 
Dublin. It was addressed to John Sadleir, Esquire, 
M.P., Reform Club, Pall Mall, London. It is a 
terrible telegram, as showing the desperate plight in 
which he was in: 

“ All right at all the branches—only a few small 
things refused there. If from twenty to thirty 
thousand over here on Monday morning all is safe. 


Also on the same day he addressed a letter to a 
brother member of Parliament, who hai been his 
intimate friend. Its pathcs is moving, for it was 
the cry of a dying and despairing man. 

*Dean RoseErt,—To what infamy have I come step 
by step, heaping crime upen crime, and now I find 
myself the author of numberiess crimes of a diabolical 
character, and the cause of ruin and misery and dis- 
grace to thousands— ay, to tens of thousands. Oh, 
how I feel for those upcn whom all this ruin must 
fall. I could bear all punishments, but I could never 
bear to witness the sufferings cf those upon whom I 
have brought such ruin. It must be better that I 
should not live. 

“No one has been privy to my crimes—they sprung 
from my own accursed brain alcne; I have swindled 
and deceived without the knowledge of anyone. 
Stevens and Noiris are both innocent and have no 
knowle:lge of the fabricaticn of deeds and forgeries by 
me, and by which I have scught to go on in the 
horrid hope of retrieving. It was a sad day for all 
when I came to London. 

£13,000 WHICH DISAPPEARED. 

“I can give but little aid to unravel accounts and 
transactions. There are sericus questions as to my 
interests in the Grand Junction and other under- 
takings. Much will be Icst to the creditors if these 
cases are not fairly treated. The Grand Junction, 
the East Kent and Swiss railways, the Rome line, 
the Coal Company, are all liable to be entirely lost 
now, so far as my assets are concerned. I authorise 
you to tak. possession of all my letters, papers, 
property, etc., in this house, and at Wilkinsons, and 
18 Cannon Street. Return my brother his letters to 
me and all other papers. The prayers of one so wicked 
could not avail, or I would seek to pray for those I 
leave after me, and who will have to suffer such 
agony, and all owing to my criminal acts, 

“Oh, that I had never quitted Ireland. Oh, that I 
had resisted the first attempt to launch me into 
speculations. 

“Tf I had had less talents of a worthlese kind, and 
more firmness, I might have remained as I once was, 
honest and truthful, and I would have lived to see 
my dear father and mother in their old age. I weep 
and weep now, but what can that avail?” 

Here is a very curious incident in connection with 
Sadleir’s movements on that same black Saturday. 
He went into the City in the morning, and called on 
a firm of solicitors with whom he had done business. 
To one of the partners of the firm he had previously 
given a deed of an estate in Ireland, bearing the seal 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, and attested by 
the necessary witnesses. As was subsequently to be 
revealed, the deed was a forgery, and it would have 
been discovered before had the holder registered it in 
Treland, as he was bound to do, but in the rush of 
business he had neglected this precaution. Sadleir 
made known the state of the Tipperary Bank, and 
implored the firm to raise money to save the bank, 
but this they refused to do. A Mr. Gurney, how- 
ever, a member of the firm, gave Sadleir, before he 
left the City, the large sum of £13,000. That sum 
mysteriously disappeared, and I believe it was never 


traced. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
ef ee 
"Pirasr, sir, will you give a penny to a poor 


orphan?” 
' seeneaialys my boy! Has your father been dead 
jong 

“No, sir; he’s the orphan. This money’s for 
him.” 
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Sur (after the opera): “If I am not mistaken, I 
have the honour of speaking to the renowned bass, 
have I not?” 

He (flattered): “And what can I do for you, 
madame?” 

She: “If you would be so kind as to call out 
‘John’ at the top of your voice. I can't find my 
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MEN WHO WANT A RAILWAY STRIKE, 


Our Out.of-Work Waterways could be Used 
in an Emergency, 


—— 


Tue threatened strike of railway employces is na‘ 
ally regarded by most people as ona of the prairies 
disasters which could possibly overtake the countr:. 
Imagination stands appalled at the thought of +). 
terrible losses and suffering which it would inevital + 
involve. 3 

Except in the case of seasido towns, there would be 
an almost immediate failure in such neceesitis ¢2 
life as food, coal, and even light, for withont fi] 
the gas and electricity companies would soon be j;, . 
bad way. 7 

With so alarming a prospect in view, it sc. 
strange at first sight that there should be people :;, 
the courtry who can contemplate the chances cf. 
universal railway strike with anything but disina: 
And yet the fact remaine that should such ‘, 
calamity come about, it would undoubtedly be hai’ -; 
as a blessing by certain sections of the community. 

To begin with, there are those unfortunate p..1> 
whose money for many years has been locked up jx 
canals, The first effect of a railway strike would |... 
to bring these long-neglected waterways once iuraiy 
into requisition. It is true that at the present diy 
many of them are practically derelict, with thi: 
locks rotting from long neglect, and their chann's 
choked by vegetable growths. 

Those that could be used, however, would be in 
immediate demand, for many manufacturers woud 
have to depend entirely upon steam and horse bar..s 
for the carriage of their heavier goods. 

There are probably numerous canal sharcholders at 
the abe moment eagerly lcoking forward to the 
possibility of a railway strike as the only chance of 
resuscitating this once-flourishing method of transpori, 

Another class who are no doubt regarding the 
present trouble with an approving eye are those con- 
cerned in the motor industry. Should the ‘railway 
companies be even, temporarily disorganised, it wou! 
mean an enormous access in business to the manu- 
facturers of all forms of motor vehicles. _ The lealins 
newspapers, for instance, would at once ba compellui 
to organise a swift and reliable service to all parts 
of the country, and practically the wholo food supnly 
of the big inland towns would depend upon this 
method of conveyance. 

Should th strike include the tube and underground 
railways in London, it would, indeed, come as a t+: 
ing to the sorely tried directors and shareholders cf 
the various omnibus companies. With their relentless 
rivals out of the way, they would have the entire 
passenger traffic of London in their hands, and would 
doubtless know how to make excellent use uf i. 
opportunity. 

For country carriers, and, indeed, for anyone in 
rural districts who sessed horses and carts, a 
temporary cessation of the local train service wou!l 
not be without its attractions. Until some form of 
motor collection could be arranged, the farmers woul 
have to trust entirely to the old-fashioned means uf 
locomotion for getting their s to market. . 

It will thus be seen that although a railway strike 
would be a great disaster to the general public, and 
mean absolute ruin to many people, there are others 
who would be by no means sorry if Mr. Bell and 
the directors failed to come to terms. 


“AM I RIGHT, SIR?” 

Tue principal grocer of a small country town was 
chatting with several customers, when a discussicn 
arose as to the wonderful sense of touch that the 
blind have. . 

“Here comes old blind Henry Parkins now,” sail 
the grocer. “We'll test him.” 

Ho took a scoopful of sugar and extended it to the 
old man. “Feel this, Henry,” he said, “and tell us 
what it is.” 

The blind man put his hand in the scoop, pass-d 
its contents through his fingers, and said, in a firm, 
confident tone: “Sand.” 

oe fe 

Miss Suarte: “How far did you go on your tour?” 

Miss Fadde: “Thirty postcards along the Rhine, 
and then forty-two postcards home.” 
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THE BEST HE COULD DO. 

Tr was his first circuit, and, moreover, he hal to 
defend his firet client, who was a better-known than 
respected burglar. In an interval he approache! 
veteran member of the Bar and sought for advice. 

“And how long do a ee ¢ net to make my 
speech to the jury, sir nis a 
PET should any cient an hour,” said the old hand. 

®An hour! Why, I thought ten minutos would 
be ample! Why so long?” ¥ 

“Well,” said his adviser, “you see, they can 
sentence him till you're finished, and the longer you 
talk the longer he'll be out of gaol!” 
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“Henry,” said Mrs. Chorley, as her husband came in 
at the street door one Saturday afternoon, “ don’t forget 
that you've got to meet Aunt Jane by the four o'clock 
train from London.” 

“ By Jove,” exclaimed Mr. Chorley, “I had forgotten 
it, though. I told old Morgan from the village that I'd 
be home bere to see him at half-pust three. He's 
bringing me a goat.” 

“A goat!” exclaimed Mra. Chorley. “Why, what- 
ever can we do with a gout?” 

“ Well,” said her husband, “ we might do lots of things. 
We might kill it and have it for dinner, or ve might 
chop it up and make kid gloves of it. At least, I’m told 
that’s how kid giovesare made. But we don’t want todo 
aither of these things for the present. I'm getting it for 
the sake of the milk. So good for us, you know.” 

“I don’t think I fancy goat's milk,” Mrs. Chorley 

rotested mildly, as she wrinkled up her nose a litte. 

“Well, then, you can make butter of it,” said Chorley 
optimistically. ‘‘ Besides when you have a goat about 
the place ha can always be sure of one good butter. 
See the joke?” 

“You mean some good butter, don’t you?” Mr-. 
Chorley said, with a mystified look. 

“No, no,” said Chorley, a little imratiently. “It's a 
little joke. A goat that butts isa butter. See?” 

“Yes, but that isn’t anything to do with the butter 
that wo eat,” insisted Mrs. Chorley. 

“No, I know it isn't,” said her husband wearily. “It’s 
a little joke on the word ‘butt.’ If a gout butts it’s a 
butter, isn’t it P” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Chorley, smiling as if she had grasped 
the point at last. “The gout gives milk for butter, and 
therefore you say it butts. Rather a complicated joke, 
isn't itP” 

“Yes, frightfully,” eaid Chorley, a3 he hung up his 
hat with quite unnecessary energy. 

“ Well, now we've done talking nonsense,” continued 
Mrs. Chorley cheerfully, ‘“ there’s Aunt Jane to be con- 
sidered. We must show her every attention possibie. 
because you know she’s got a good deal toleave. I tuld 
her you would be waiting for her at the station with a 
fly.” She can never walk all the way up bere.” 

“All right,” agreed Chorley, a little despondentiy. 
“If Morgan comes up with tho goat tell him to tie it to 
the door of the woodshed till I get back.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Chorley was at the station. 
He engaged the only cab in the yard, and sat in it while 
he waited for the four o'clock train, which came in rather 
more punctually than usual, being only twenty minutes 
late. He was a little annoyed to find that Aunt Jane 
hadn't come by it after all. As, however, he had got 


She couldn't be sure whether Mr. -Morgan was pushing the 
goat, or the goat pushing Mr. Mor jan. 


*4>exb on his hands he drove to the station of the rival 
line, in cas2 Auntio should have come that way. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Chorley was busy getting ready for 
|: r gilt-edged guest. In the midst of her preparations, 
tl ove was a loud ring at the door bell. 
‘Dear, dear!” she saidto Mary Ann. “There's Aunt 


Another of Mr. 
Chorlzy’s adventures 
re‘ated, 
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already, and I’ve not taken my apron off 
yet.” 

As it happened, however, it wasn’t Aunt 
Jane. It was Mr. Morgan, who had called to 
deliver the goat purchased by Mr. Chorley. 
fe He said it was a gentle creature with playtul 

ways that endeared it to all with whom it 
came incontact. As he spoke he fell forward 
almost into Mrs. Chorley’s arm -, the gentle goat 
having run out to the length of its tether and 
come into abrupt contact with him from behind. 
Mr. Morgan explained apologetically that 
the goat didn’t really mean to butt him like that ; and as 
hespoke he jerked the animal towards him with vigour that 
nearly wrenched its neck off. Mra. Chorley hada buncb 
of flowers in ber hand which she had intended to offer 
to Aunt Jane on her arrival. As she stooped down to 
pat the goat’s head, it took a large bite ont of the noze- 
gay, and then, finding the flowers less palatable than 
their appearance had suggested, it replaced them on the 
dooratep with a lack of ceremony that was 2 little dis- 
concerting. 

“TI was to ask you to take the goat round to the back 
garden and tie it to the door of the woodshed,” said 
Mrs. Chorley after she had recovered from the shock of 
the goat’s performance. 

Mr. Morgan dragged the gentle creature down the 
side path accordingly. As the procession moved along 
Mrs. Chorley heard an ominous bumping against the 
fence, and she couldn't be quite sure whether the noise 
indicated that Mr. Morgan was pushing the goat, or 
whether the gout was pushing Mr. Morgan. Her 
conjectures, however, were cut short by the sndden arrival 
of Aunt June, who came into the garden lcoking very 
ved and very much out of breath. 

“ When you promise to meet people, my dear,” she 
said a little tartly to her niece, ‘“‘you should keep your 
word, There was nobody at the station, and not a cab 
to be had. and I've had to walk all the way. Do let me 
go aud s:t down in some cool place.” 


He didn't know what world happen if he were to let go. _ 7 


“Henry went to the station to meet you, Auntie,” 
protested Mrs. Chorley. . 

“It’s no use arguiny about it, my dear,” suid Aunt 
Jane, who was evidently a little crose. 

“If you'll go through into the back garden, Auntie,” 
said Mrs. Chorley, anxious to humour her relative in all 
respects, “ I’ll bring you a comfortable chair.” 

Aunt Jane, a little mollified by this welcome attention, 
walked through the drawing-room into the back garden. 
She had brought for Mrs. Chorley a present of some 
handkerchiefs tied up in a small brown paper parcel. 
As sie stood in the garden in the shade of the woodshed, 
the gentle goat, which had apparently never seen a 
wealthy maiden aunt before. crept up beside her and 
scrutinised her closely. Aunt Jane noticed nothing for 
some moments. Then she felt a sudden tug at her 
brown paper parcel, and gave a faint scream as she 
discovered that there was a horrid goat near ber. 

She also noticed with pain that the goat had eaten a 
good slice of the parcel, and, being apparently blesse.l 
with a digestion that throve on delicacics such as 
cambric and brown paper, was straining every muscle in 
its neck to get unother bite. In the anger of the 
moment, Aunt Janc gave the gentle goat a slap in the 
face that brought tears to ita eyes. 

That, of course, was Auntie’s mistake. She didn't 
realise it till the goat, having had its fighting instincts 
roused, wrenched itself free from its tether, and came | 
towards her with a kind of waltzing movement, on its 
hind legs, with its head cocked sideways, as is the 
manner of gouts on the war-path, Aunt Jane then 
gave one pitiful scream for help and bolted up towards 
the privet hedge at the bottom of the garden. 

Asarule, ina running match between a goat and an | 
elderly lady. the goat is likely to be the favourite from 
the start. Mrs. Chorley coming into tho garden at the 
moment with a comfortable chair was horrified tu see 
her gilt-edged relative flying in well-expressed terror 
across the geranium ted, while th» gentle goat was| 
bouncing after her like a huge, woolly ball. 

A second later the goat bounced into Aunt Jane, and 
Mrs. Chorley shuddered as she raw Auntie shoot head 
first into the privet hedge, while. the gentle goat, | 
tottering from the recoil, was endeavouring to | 


recover its balance. Auntie presented such a likely 


front—or perhaps we should say, back—tiat any goat, 
gentle or otherwise, would naturally be tempted to try 
its luck a second time. 

Auntie shrieked for help. Incidentally ele culled tl:e 


She saw Auntie shoot 
Acad first into the 
hedge. 


attention of all whom it might concern to the fact that 
she was being murdered. This startling announcement 
bronght the neighbours to their windows; while Mr. 
Wimbleby looked over the garden fence und, after re- 
marking in audible tones that he had always suspected 
that the Chorleys wanted watching, ran for the police. 
The gentle goat was just waltzing itself into position 
for another plunge, when Mr. Chorley, who had at that 
moment returned, rushed into the garden, and attacked 
the animal with a clothes-prop. He managed to catch 
the fork of the prop in the creature's 
throat, and then he backed it 
gradually against the fence. So far 
victory was with him, but, as he 
didn’t know what would happen if be 
were to let go of the prop, he had 
to stay in that position while Mrs. 
Chorley dragged Auntie from the 
hedge, and explained matters. 
Presently Mr. Wimbleby came in 
with a policeman, and, on discover- 
ing that it wasn’t a murder after all, 
left the representative of the law to 
arrange matters as well as he could. 
Mr. Chorley was rather glad than 
otherwise to see the policeman, 
because he wanted to ask him how 
you can keep a goat from getting 
angry when you're jumming its nec« 
to the fence with a clothcs prop. 
The policeman, being a practical 
man, went up to the goutand kicked 
it in the chest. Then he took hold 
of it hy its chin whiskers, and tcll 
that if it was his goat he should chain it 
r. Chorley suid he was much obliged for ths 


Mr. Chorle 
up. And 
information. 


(Another episode in Mr. Chorley’s career will be related 
next week.) 


pe i Ramen as 

“You say he is superstitious?” 

“Yos.” 

“What form does his superstition take?” 

“Why, he thinks it’s unlucky to work!” 
“ How 


Foxp Motner: 
governess, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Oh, I like her ever so much.” 

Fond Mother: “lm so glad my little boy has a 
nice teach. r at las‘.” 

Johnny: “Oh, she's awiully nice! She cays she 
don't care whether T learn anything or not, so long 
es father pays her her salary.” 

oO i 
WANTED, A STATION-MASTER., 


“Loox here.” said a gentleman to a railway station- 
master, “dent you think that thing is rather 
dangerous where id 

eA!” interrupted the ofecial addressed, who hal 
just been promoted, “you've noticed that barrow, 
have you, sir; yeu're going to make a suggestion 
about the place where it ought to stand, I suppese? 
Might I go on, sir, and osk your opiniun abort 
the position of the beoking-oftics? Do you think that 
the siynal-box is in the right place? Shouldn't the 
station-mester’s house he shifted a few yards farther 
west?) Any opinion you would like to express, sir, 
shall have immediate attention.” 

The traveller turned away, and the station-master 
turned round triumphantly to the guard of a train 
waiting in the siding. 

“Hat ha!” he laughed, “did yeu soe the sport T 
had with that ‘o'd nuisanee’? Tseon ehut him up.” 

“Tm not so sure of thai,” replied the guard. 
“He's the trafic manager!” 
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Charles Dickeas invent:d “ Jingle,” but “Isobel” has inventei “Jinzles.” 


Picked Pars. 


Jonaican in Specs. 

According to statistics cnmp:lud by a New York 
2 rysician, ic is estimated that 2 per cent. of the population 
a the Unitel States wear sp2ctacles. 

Hopping from Caurch. 

The custom has been introduced at weddings in Tunbridge 
Wells and district of erecting triumphal arches, coaipozed | 
entirely of hops and hop lvaves, for tue bridal parties to | 
puss under, ' 


Beauty in the Tyne. 

It is believed that nearly 100,000 photographs of the | 
Mauretnia, the sister ship of the Lusitania, now lying in: 
tho Tyne, have been taken during the last few weeks by ' 
tourists. 

Thought He Was a Fruit Tree. 

While » parisidee shooting, at Buxted, a sporisman sud. ; 
denly had hundreds of wasps settle upon his hands asd | 
sauce, but he did not anger them, and in about ten minutes | 
the wasps flew off in a body, without having stung him. 


Follows Him to School. 

One of the village school children at Cowden, near Eden- 
bridge, Keut, is daily accompanied to school, a journey of | 
nearly two miles, by a tame pigeon, which remains in | 
school during the lessons ana perches on the headmaster's 
desk After school hours it accompanies its little master 
home, flying about him on the way. 
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Compliment to Jumbo. 
A horse which, on meeting a circus procession in Long | 
Brauch, Now Jersey, dropped dead opposite the elephants, was ; 
tated by the veterinary surgeon to have died trom fright. 
Going to the Dogs. 
Picture postcards are being sent to pet dogs. A young 


| lady residing at one of the leading hotels in Ustend intro- 


daced the fashion. The postcards are inscribed with the ; 
dog’s name, aud addressed care of the owner. 
Interrupted Whipping. 

While Mrs Williams, cf Michigan, was punishing her 
seven-year-old son with a strap, a dynamite cap in the | 
lad’s pocket exploded. ‘he boy was killed, and the mother | 
severely injured. 

Paints in a Trance. 

Artistic circles in Berlin aro greatly excited at the work 
of a spiritualist medium named Mrs. Assmann, who, while 
in & trance, paints the mos wonderlul -.ictares, although in 
her waking mumvats she has no knuwledye at a!l of drawing 


or painting. 
The Case of Czsey. 
When a touring theat:ical company presented a play at | 
Cedarville, Neb:aska, in which a character named Casey is H 


; sever.tcen, who had followed her outlawed lo 
' his adventures. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 8, 1907. 


A Few Items of Fact i 
Interest You, eat eal 


— Maid Marian. 

With the highwaymen recently captured near Pojare,. 
(Servia), after four hours’ cast fighting, was Each ae 
ver and share) 


Fine Exit. 

At Wobster City, Iowa, an actor made a fire in the etrout 
of his paper money, then threw his jewellery ints tho 
sewer, and, calling to an astonished crowd to see him d.o 
drew a revolver and fired a shot into his brain, ” 


Negro’s Revenge on Whites. 

A Virginian negro clergyman, the Rev. James Early, Jing 
been granted a patent for a whistling piano, his own ii... 
tion. The instrument has a keyboard arranged on a s.+'> 
eomewhat different from that of an ordinary piano, Its 
capable of whistling the most difficult notes, and Mr. Esr'y 
is confident that his device will become very popular vith 
his own race throughout the world, = 


Paradise, nr. Bolton. 

The Bolton Corporation has just acquired the villace of 
Belmont, a lonely district six miles away, with 800 poprila. 
tion, and at the town council meeting yester ay it w:s 
described as the healthiest village in England. Ong 


held up to ridicule, tirea Irishmen named Casey in the | councillor declared that the people did not div, and owins 
audience took it as a personal afront and began to throw | to the dearth of burial fees he urged that the vicar's stip nd 
the seats on the stage. ‘The riot was eo great that the | should be raised. For six years there had been no px soner 
performance had to be stopped. in the lock-up. 
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A carefully indexed handbook, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” i 
selection of the best of the pars used on this Page, is now oa pile ai pei 


Picture Pars. (see footline.) 


FOR CUTTING KEYS. 

Tus illustration represents an ingenious device 
employed by locksmiths in cutting keys. A piece of 
steel or iron, shaped like that in the picture. is screwed 
into the vice, and the hole in the barrel of the key is 
then slid over the pointed end, as in figure 1, The key 
ean then be 
twisted 
to expose ria 4 

artupon whie 
esired to 
work. In the 
case of keys . . 
with solid barrels, practically the same contrivance ts 
used, the only difierence being that the curved and 
slender end gives place to a loop into which the point of 


the key may be thrust. 
COC 


THIS WAY TO THE HOSPITAL. 


Whew ao battle is in progress the field hospitals are 
invariably pitched in as secluded positions as possible, so 
as to be ont of the reach of stray 
shells and bullets. It is there- 
fore necessary to havesome sign 
by which bearers or sli “htly 
wounded men may be able to 
dind the nearest spot ut which 
surgical assistance can be 
obtained. For this purpose 
flags are used like the one in 
the accompanying illustration 
with a little arrow at the top 
of the staff pointing in the 
right direction. The field 
hospital may be distinguished 
in the deytime by a large red- 
cross flag, ond at night by two white lamps hung | 


it is 


® 


au 


BOTTLE NECKS. 


Wiruovt being too earnest a student of the bottle, 
the reader may possibly bave noticed that the top of 
such an article where it is fitted to the neck is often 
more orlessuneven. The line marked 
B B in the illustration is a fair 
example. The reason for this is 
explained by the method of muun- 
facture. The body of the bottle A is 
first blown out and moulded, and then 
broken off a little above where the 
letters B B appear. Having got so 
far the bottle-maker proceeds to take 
a little more molten glass and monld 
Fe aw the top on to the broken end. The 
fact that it is, naturally, very difficult to take exactly the 
right amount accounts for the roughness and unevenness 
of the line B B. 
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COLLARING HORSES, 


THE ordinary method of putting a collar on a horse, 
as most of our readers are probably aware, is to thrust 
it over bis head, wrong side up, and then twist it round. 

’ There are some horses, 
however, who strongly 
object to this process, 
and Paige S one cun 
hardly blame them. 
Moat of us would pro- 
bably resent having our 
collars put on in such a 

. crude fashion. For any 
horse with such prejudices the use of a 
collur like the one in our illustration 

will prove a satisfactory way out of the difficulty. It 
> se at the top sufficiently wide to allow its bein 
slipped on from underneath, and it can then be secure 


qf any of the rest of 
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HANGING GAME, 

THE game season is in, and some of our 
be lucky mine to possess kind 
friends who will send them off an 
occasional brace of grouse or a 
nice plump pheasant. In order to 
get these into the best possible 
condition they should never be 
hung up by the neck in the old- 
fushio ed manner. The right 
method is to tie a piece of cord 
round one leg, and hang the bird 
from a hook, yee the legs 
wide apart and the wings well 
away from the body. Under such 
conditions game will not onl 
keep longer, but will mature 
over at an equal rate. 


SOC 
WHY BRACKETS ARE ALIKE, 
Iv one examines the brackets supporting the shelves 
in kitchens, pantries, and sculleries 
it will be observed that the pattern 
invariably follows the lines of our 
illustration. At first sight one 
might be disposed to put this down 
to a slight lack of originality or 
enterprise on the part of the car- 
penters. A brief study of our 
picture, however, will reveal the 
true explanation. The bracket is 
constructed out of a piece of the 
shelving, and when cnt to this 


readers may 
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‘ regulation shape, it will be scen 
axes » that one cut makes two brickets. 
™ Fr: 4 As carpenters are no fonder of 


superfluous work, and waste, thin 
us, they consequently stick to this 


alongside each other as in the second picture. ; with a buckle and strap. standard pattern. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN (continsed). 
A Day’s Adventure, 


Cuusre soon showed that he meant business. When 
ho was free to replace the pistol in the holster, which 
he cid all the more readily since he had never used a 
fircarm in his life, he gagged master and man with skill, 
tied them to a tree, and then unfolded the plan which the 
exka-driver’s story had suggested. 

‘The fever of rebellion had spread ales the whole of the 
lett bank of the Ganges as tar as Allahabad. A party 
cf fugitives from Fattehpur who had taken to a boat 
were pursued, captured, and slain. Two girls who had 
managed to cross the river unceen were now ledged in a 
go-cown, or warehoure, belonging to the very man whom 
chance had made Ma!colm’s prisoner. He was keepi 
them to curry favour with a local rajah who headed 
the outbreak at Fattehpur. It was true that there werc 
no boats left on this side of the river; they were all on 
the opposite bank, being loaded with loot, and the two 
Englishwomen were merely awaiting the return of the 
canines budgerow to sent to a fate worse than 
death. 

Chumru, a Mchaimmedan himse!{, was not greatly con- 
cerned about the misfortunes of a counle of women, but 
he saw plainly that Malcolm could no more hope to 
«scape under present conditions than the poor creatures 
whose whereabouts had just become known. This was 
prcisely the blead of intrigue and adventure that 
appealed to_his aiert intelligence. in wriggling through 
a mesh of difliculties he was lithe as a snake, and the 
proposal he now imade was certainly bold enough to 
commend itself to the most daring. 

He crew Malcolm and the trembling ryot apart. 

“Listen, friend,” said he to the . “Thou art 
inceed lost if that fat hog sees thee again. He will 
harry thee and thy wife und all thy family to death 
fcr having heiped us, and it wi.l be im vain to protest 
(uat thou hadst no mind in the matter, for behold, thou 
bl not lift a finger when 1] threatened him with the 
pistol,” 

“Protector of the poor, what was one to do?” whiacd 
the ryoi. 

“Tam not thy protector. ‘Tis the sahib here to whou 
thou must look for counsel. Attend, now, and i wil 
show thee a road to safety and riches. Art thou know2 
to either of those men?” 

J have not seen them before, for 1 conie this way 
but seldom.” 

“Tis well. The sahib shall sit in the ekka, with 
the curtains drawn, while 1 give it out that 1 go with 
iuy wife to take the miss-sahibs across the river, for 
which purpose the worthy zamindar will presently hand 
us a writen order, as he hath Hae payee, and pen in 
the ekka. Thou shalt be driver, and come with us on 
tue buat, and when we are in mid-stream, and the sahib 
apveirs at my signal, see that thou hast a re aie ee! 
if it be needed. Then, when we reach Al , Gol 
wiling, the gahib will give thee many rupees and none 
will be the wiser. What say'st thou?” - 

“1 am a poor man——” 

“Ay, keep to that. “Tis ever a safe answer. Do 
you like my notion, sahib? Otherwise, we rust take our 
chance and wander in the jungle.” 
aon fact that. ing el ine et ingadea the rescue ne 
the uanappy girls imprisoned in go-down cause 
Maicolm to approve it without reserve. The zamindar’s 
sig wag removed and he was asked his name. 

“Hossein Beg,” said he. 

_ Be assured, then,” said Malcolm sternly, ‘that thy 
life cepends on the fulfilment of the instructions 1 now 
require of thee. See to it, therefore, that they are 
Written in such wise as to insure success, and I, for my 
part, promise to send thee succour ere night falls. Write 
on this tablet that the miss-sahibs are to be delivered 
lo the charge of Rissaldar Ali Khan and his wife, for 
conveyance to Fattehpur, and bid thy servants help the 
tiscldar in every possible way. Believe me, if aught 
ieee in ta.s matter, thou chalt rot to death in 
iav bonds.” 


t! 


I shall take care thy intent 
| ', Hossein Veg. Write now, and psy heed to 
(S Worcs, else jackals shall rend thee ere to-morrow’s 


nie this time the maa was reduced to a state of abject 
“Whession, Possibly his offer cf the ekka-wallah’s 
ia Was made in good faith, but Malcolm liked tie 
wos cf the man as little as he liked the looks of his 
*, and he preferred to trust to Chumru’s nimble wits 
7: ton the sturid contriving of a peasaat, no matter 
“iting the latter might be. 

———— 
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The zamindar, having written, was gagged again, and 
the pair were left to that torture of siJenco and doubt 
they had not scrupled to inflict on those who had done 
them no wrong. ‘bey were ticd to a tree-trunk in the 
heart of a clump, and a hundred men might pass in that 
lonely place without discovering them, whereas Hossein 
Beg and his subordinate could see easily enough through 
the leafy ecreen that enveloped their open-air prison. 

Half an hour later Hossein Beg’s ckka arrived on the 
open space that adjoined the village aes At ons end 
was &@ mosque, at the other a temple. In the centre, at a 
little distance from the bank, was a square modern build- 
ing, srreenily the warehouse in which the English ladies 
were pent. 

With the ekka came a rissaldar of cavalry, riding one 
horse and leading two others. When he p fences a 
ecabbard clattered at his heels, for Malcolm now had 
the pistols between his knees us he sat behind the tightly- 
drawn curtains of the vehicle. 

“Mchanumed Rasul!” shouted the rissaldar loudly. 
‘“‘Where is Mohammed Rasul? I must discourse with 
him instantly.” 

A man came running. 

*Ohé, cirdar.” ho cried. “ Behold, I come.” 

A_note was thrust into the runner’s hands. 

“Read, and quickly,” was the imperious order. ‘I 
have affeirs at Fattehpur, and cannot wait here long. 
Is theve a buat to be hired?” 


WiaT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


Tn. ladiss Mutiny has beoken out. Natives of all grades 
anl cites have naited with the intention of driving the 
hated Feringh's (Europeans) from India. 

Frank Maicolm bas a commission in the 8rd Native 
Cavuley at the time. His regimont is affected. 

Fern. daring the turmoil, thinks of the Commissioner of 
Outh and his pretty niese, with whom ho is in love, alone in 
an izola:ed bungalow, right in the track of tho He 


succeeds. 

Frank temporises with the royal and the intervention 
of Nuna Sahib saves further trouble. Frank later on 
rece've3 a note from the Princess which will insure him a safe 
passage to Delhi. Subsequently through this note his life is 
aaved, and he manages to conduct Winifred and her unele to 
the comparative safety of Lucknow. The town is besieged, 
an | to obtain help for the garrison Frank endeavours to ride 
to Allalabad. Rebels capture him, but Chumru, his bearer, 
effects his release. They strike the Ganges, and fall in with 
two natives who appear to possess revolutionary ideas, 

At Luctnow Winifred, in order to obtain bandages for the 
wounded, commences to tear a turban that Frank had 
commandeered from a native. Inaide she finds some jewels 
and Frank's pass from Princess. Not knowing the 
turban's history, she is mach perturbed. 


‘A bndgerow is even now approaching, Icader’ of tho 
faithful.” na Ie 

“Good. There is some Cispozition to be made of 
two Feringhi women. Read that which Hossein Beg hath 
written, and make haste, I pray thee, brother.” 

Perhaps Mohammed Rasul wondered why his employer 
wrote in such imploring strain that he was to obey the 
worshipful “Ali Khan's” slightest word, and bestow 
him and his belongings, together with the two prisoners, 
on board a boat for Fattehpur with the utmost speed. 
However that may be, he lost no time. ‘The budgerow 
was warped close to the ghat, her contents, mostly 
European furniture, as Malcolm could see through a fold 
in the curtain, were promptly unloaded, and preparations 
made for the return journey. First, the horses were led 
on board and secured. Then two pallid girls, only half 
clothed, th:ir eyes red with weeping and their cheeks 
haggard with misery, were led from the ¢o-down. 

‘Ali Khon” was about to guide the ekka along the 
rough gangvay when Mohammed Rasul interfered. 

“My mastcr says naught concerning the ekka and 

ny,” e2id he. “ He hath detained Gopi. and this driver 
is unknown to me. Who will bring them back when they 
have serve: your needs, sirdar? ” 

“J will attend to that,” replied Chumra gruffly, and 
Hossein Beg’s factotum had perforce to be content with 

ndertaking. 
a fate, which had certainly favoured Malcolm and 
his native comrado thus far, played them what looked 
like a jade’s trick at the very moment when snccess was 
within their grasp. The ekka pony, frizhtened by the 
lap of the swift-flowing water against the «teps beneath, 
shied, backed, and strove to rench the shore. Not. all 
Chumru's wiry strength, aided by the alarmed ryot, could 


* Copyright wr the United States by Edward J, Clode, New 
York, 1907. 
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prevent the brute from turning. A wheel slipped off 
the staging, the narrow vehicle toppled over, and 
amazed spectators saw @ booted and spurred British officer 
of cavalry sprawling on tho ghit instead of the veiled 
Mohammedan woman who ought to have made her appear- 
ance in this undignified manner. 

Malcolm wag on his feet in a second. 

‘*Come on, Chumru!” he cried, as he leaped on board 
the budgerow. He saw one of the crew take an extra 
turn of a rope round a cat-head, and fired at him. Hit or 
miss, the fellow tumbled overboard, and his mates fol- 
lowed. Chumru, assisted hy the ryot, who elected at this 
twelfth hour to throw in his lot with that of the sahib, 
began to cast off the cables. Even the two dazed girla 
helncd, once they knew that an Englishman was fighting 
in their behalf. 

To add to the excitemcnt on shore, Malcolm fired the 
second pistol at the men nearest to the boat, which was 
already beginning to slip away with the current. Then 
he rushed to the helm, unlashed it, and turned the boat's 
head toward the channel, while Chumru and the ryot, 
heiped by the girls, hauled at the heavy iat sail. 

Having lashed the helm again in order to keep the 
Lae yey on the starboard tack, Malcolm was about to 
lend a hand, despite his wound, when a spurt of firing 
from the bank took him by surprise, because he had seen 
neither gun nor pistol] in the hands of the loungers on 
the ghat, and the coolics were certainly unarmed. 

Glancing back, he saw a man whom he had Jast seen 
in the Monlvie's company at Rai Bareilly gesticulatin 
fiercely as he directed tho target practice of a number o 
men. A group of lathered horses behind them showed 
that they had ridden far and fast, so the accident which 
nearly led to his undoing had really helped to save him 
and his companions, else the fusillade to which they were 
now subjected must have taken place while the boat was 
still tied to the wharf. 

“Lie flat on the deck,” he shouted in English, and 
repeated the words in Hindustani. He flung himself 
down by Chumru’s side. 

“*Haul away!” ho gasped. ‘We will soon be out of 
range.” 

‘Thus, while the cumbrous sail creaked and groaned 
as it slowly climbed the mast, and bullets cut through the 
matting or were imbedded in the stout woodwork, the 
latest argosy of Malcolm's fortunes thrust herself with 
ever-increasing speed into the ample breast of Mother 
Ganga. Soon the yieg | ceased. Malcolm raised his head. 
The excited mob on the shore was already a horde of 
Liliputians, and the placid swish of the river around the 
roomy craft told him that he was actually free, and on 
the way to Allahabad once more. 


Vavay 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 


The Swing of the Pendulum, 


A 


Matcorm’s first measured thought was an unpleasant 
one. It was his intent to land one of the budgerow’'s 
crew at the earliest opportunity with a written message, 
which the bearer would nag be unzble to read, 
addressed to Mohammed sul, bidding kim go to the 
assistance of the unlucky Hossein Beg. That plan was 
now impracticable. The crew had bolted. e could 
neither send the ryot ashore nor trust to the help of 
any ce apa village, since men were already ga 
ing along the left bank with obviously hostile designs. 

As there wags a favourablo breeze, and the current was 
swift and strong, he wondered why these pursuers strove 
to keep the boat in sight. Then it was borne in on 
him that they had a definite object. Could it be possible 
that they knew of the presence of other craft, lower 
down the river?—that he might be called on within the 
hour to make a last stand against irresistible oddg on 
the deck of the budgerow? . 

Rather than meet certain death in that way, he would 
head boldly for the opposite shore, and trust again to 
his tired horses for escape to the og and the night. 

Yet. some plan must be devised to keep faith with that 
wretched zawnindar. The man would not die if left where 
he was for another forty-eight hours, or even longer; 
but the word of a sahib was a sacred thing. Whatever 
the difficulty of communicating with Mohammed Rasul, 
he must overcome it somehow. : 

In his perplexity, his eyes fe!l on the two girls. Being 
ladies from Fyzabad, they might be able to help him 
with soine knowledge of the lecality. Summoning Chumru 
to take the helm, he went ferward and spoke to them, 

Now, it is an enduring fact that a woman’s regard for 
her personal appearance will engross her mi when 
graver topics might well bo to the fore. No sooner did 
these sorrow-laden daughters of Eve realise that they 
were in a pcsition of comparative safety, and in the 
company of a good-looking young man of their own race, 
than they attempted to effect some change in their 
toilette. A handkerchief dipped in the river, a few twists 
and coilings of refractory kair, a slight readjustment of* 
disordered bodices and crumpled skirts, above all, tho 
gleam of the magic lamp of hopo that illumined an abyss 
of despair, and the amazing result was that Malcolm 
fou:d two pretty, shy, tremulous maidens awaiting him 
instead of the dishevelled, posbegc women ho had 
seen pushed down the steps of the ghat. 

He introduced himself, with the well-mannered courtesy 
of the period, and, in response, the elder of the pair 
raised her blue eyes to his and told him that since the 
16th of June until the previous day they had becn hiding 
in the hut of a native woman, mother of their ayah. 

“My dear father was killed by Mr. Tuckcr’s side,” 
said she. ‘He was the deputy commissioner of Tatteh- 
pur. Keene is our name—I nm Hagebt, this is my 
sister Grace. We only came out from England last cold 
weather—”" . 

A sudden recollection brought a cry of surprise from 
Frank. 

“Why,” he said, “you wero fcllow-passengerg on the 
Assaye with Miss Winifred Mayne?” 


A little rhyme and humour mingle, And win a prize for thie week’s Jingle; 
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“Yes; do know her? Bg pe ay Legare her? 
ne at Meerut was A 

we. Thank Msuees, ewes alive and well when I last 

saw her, three days » . 

? Is he liv 


_ 
— 


tel: are now bot up in the Reside 
at Lite, which is surrounded 7 4 only knows 
how many thousands of rebels. But I must give you 


Winifred’s recent history at another time. I want you 
to tell me something a this neighbourhood. at 
is the nearest town on the river, and which bank is 
it on? 

“ Unfortunately, our syeineiee with this part of 
India is very slight,” said Miss Harriet Keene sadly. 
*« We remained at Calcutta four months with our mother, 
who died there, without having zeen our dear father 
after a eeparation of five years. We came up country 
March, and were going to Naini Tal* when the Mutiny 
broke out. We only saw the Ganges three or four times 
before our ayah brought us across on that terrible night 
when father was murdered.”. . . 

Malcolm had heard many euch tensely dramatic stories 
from fugitives who had reached Lucknow during July. 
Phrases of pity or consolation were powerless in face of 
these tragedies. But ho could not forbear asking one 
question : : : 

ie How did you come to fall into the hands of Hossein 

“We were betrayed by sume children,” was the simple 
answer. ‘They saw our ayah’s mother baking chupatties, 
day by day, sufficient for four people. My sister and I 
lived nearly three weeks in a natal ox never ot 
of course, to approach even the door. The children ma 
some talk about the lavish food supply in the old woman's 
hut, and the story reached the ears of their father. He, 
like all the other natives here, seems to hate Europeans 
as though they were his deadliest enemies. He spied on 
us, discovered our whereabouts, and yesterday morning 
we were dragged forth, while the poor creatures to whom 
we owed our lives were beaten to death with sticks 
before our very eyes.” . 

The speaker was a fair English girl of twenty. Her 
sister was eighteen, ard their previous experience of the 
storm and fret of existence was drawn from an uneventful 
childhood in India, four years in a Brighton school, 
and a twelvemonth in a Brussels convent! 

Malcolm choked back the hard words that rose to his 
lips, and sought such local information as the ryot could 

ve him. It was little. The tiller of the Indian fields 
ives and dies in his village, and has no interests beyond 
the horizon. This man visited the Ganges once a year 
on a religious feast, and perhaps twice in the samo period 
in connection with the shipping of grain on his brother's 
boat. To that exten!, but no further, did his store of 
general knowledge pass beyond the narrower limits 0: 
those who dwelt far from a river highway. : 

Yet it was he who first espied a new and most active 


peril. 

“Look, huzoor,” ha cried suddenly. ‘They have 
made signs to the Fattehpur ghat. Two bcats are fol- 
Jowing us.” 

And then Malcolm found that the real cabter came 
from the opps shore. It was a case of falling on 
Scylla when trying to avoid Charybdis. He Jearnt after- 
wards that the rebels had organised a code of signals 
from bank to bank, owing to the number cf craft with 
Europeans on board that sought safety in flight down 
the river. That some device must have drawn pursuit 
from the right bank was obvious. A couple of roomy 
badgers with sails set, were racing after him, and 
the long. sweeps on board each boat were being propelled 
by willing arms. 

t must be confessed that a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment against this last stroke of ill-luck rose in Malcolm’s 
breast for an instant. He conquered it. He recalled 
Lawrence’s bold advice, ‘‘ Never surrender,” and that 
inspiriting memory brought strength. 

t that point the Ganges was about a mile and a 
quarter in width. The budgerow was some six hundred 
yards distant from the left bank. Three miles ahead 
the river curved to the left round a steep promontory. 
The farther shore was marsh land, so it might be assumed 
that a hidden barrier of rock flung Off the deep current 
there, while the one chance of escape that presented 
itself was to steer for that very spot and effect a landing 
before the enemy could head off the budgerow and force 
it und>r the fire of the horsemen. The Fattehpur boats 
were @ mile in the rear, but that advantage would be 

the lessened if Malcolm crossed the stream, and per- 

ps «ltogether effaced by the powerful sweeps at their 
comny nd. 
_ However, to cross was the on!y way, and the only wa 
is ever the best way. Having once made up his mind, 
Frank coolly reviewed the situation. Food was the first 
essential. The boat itself, having been used for carrying 
hay, contained sufficient sweepings to feed the horses, 
and he set the ryot to work on gathering the odds and 
ends of forage. A brief search brought to light a quan- 
tity cf ghee, boiled rice, and dried peas. He divided 
the store into five portions, and set a good cxample to the 
othes by compelling himself to eat the cooked food at 
once, while the peas went into his pockets to be crushed 
or chewed at leisure. 

Chumru kept the budgerow eteadily on her course, and 
ere many minutes elapsed it was in to be seen that 
the rebels were alive to the tactics of their quarry. 
Fresh gangs manned the sweeps, and the viders on the 
eastern bank eased their pace to a walk. The space 
between gerd and pursued began to decrease. At 
the outset Frank thought that this was the natural out- 
come of his plan, and gave no heed to it beyond the ever- 
growing anxiety of the time problem. 


A bi etation near. Lucknow. 


in an 
ingly in mid-stream, while the enemy kept-close to the 
bees, and Abey were inly travelling half as fast 
again, a difference in speed that the use of the oars hardly 
accounted for. oe 

He kept on grimly, however, never deviating from 
his perspective, which was the swampy on the 
outer curve of the bend. It was not until nearly another 
mile was covered and the mutineers were almost abreast 
in the true line of the river, that he knew why they were 
making euch heart-breaking as compared with 
his own craft. The Ganges, after the vagrom fashion 
of all giant: rivers, was cutting a new bed through the 
sunken reefe towards the low-lying marsh. At the wide 
elbow there were really two channels, and he was now 
Freon along the comparatively motionless water between 

em 


Side by side with this terrifying discovery was the 
certain fact that his awkwardly-built craft would gain 
little by manceuvring. There was a new danger, too. At 
any instant she might run ashore on the shoal that 
was surely forming in the centre of the river, At all costs 
that must be avoided. : 

With a smile and a few confident words to the girls, 
he went aft, took the helm from Chumru, nd bade him 
help the ryot in putting cut the port sweep. The effect 
was quickly apparent. The budgerow ran into the second 
channel, but she allowed her dangerous rivals to approach 
so close that the natives opened fire with long-range 
dropping shots. 

It was now a matter of minutes ere the rebel marksmen 
would render the deck uninhabitable. To beach the boat, 
land the horses, and get the young ladies ashore in safety 
had become an absolute impossibility. Then it occurred 
to Frank that the Fattehpur men could not know for 
certain that there were Englishwomen on board. They 
could see Chumru, the ryot, the horses, and, of course, 
the steersman, but the girls were seated in the well amid- 
os these river craft being only partly decked fore and 
aft. 


A modification of his scheme flashed through his brain, 
and he decided to adopt it forthwith. First asking Miss 
Keene and her sister not to reveal their presence, no 
matter what happened, he told Chumru to stand by the 
horses and help him to make them leap into the water 
when he gave the order. With difficulty he induced the 
scared ryot to take the rudder while he explained the 
new project. It had that element of daring in it that 
is worthy of success, being nothing less than an attempt 
to draw the rebels’ attention entirely to himself and 
Chumru by making a dash for the shore, while the ryot 
was to allow the boat to continue her course down stream 
with, apparently, no other tenant than himeelf. 

Malcolm’s theory wes that if he and Chumru made 

their landing, they would hug the river unti] the 
udgerow was sufficiently ahead of pursuit to permit of 
her being run ashore. 

_Though the plan savoured of deserting the helpless 
girls, yet he was strong-minded enough to adopt it. It 
substituted a forlorn hope for imminent and unavoidable 
geath or capture, and it gave one last avenue of achieve- 
ment to the mission on which he had come from Lucknow. 

At the final moment he communicated it to the two 
sisters. They agrced to abide by his decision, and the 
elder one said, with a calm serenity that lent to her words 
the petoies of a prayer: 

““We are all in God’s hands, Mr. Malcolm. Whether 
we live or die, we are assured that you have done and 
will do all that lies in the power of a Christian gentle- 
man_to eave us.” . 

“TI don't like leaving Je, he murmured, “ but our 
only weapons are a sword and a brace of empty pistols. 
If we run on another half mile we shall be shot down 
where we stand without any means of defending our- 
selves. On the other hand——” 

Then the budgerow struck a submerged rock with o 
violence that must have pitched him overboard were 
he not holding Nejdi’s headsail_at the moment. She 
careened so badiy that the girls shrieked, and Malcolm 
himself thought she would turn turtle. but she swung 
clear, righted herself, and lay broadside on to the current. 
Another crash, less violent, but even more disastrous, tore 
away the rudder and wrenched the spar pulley cut of 
the top of the mast. The heavy sail fell, of course, but 
by some miracle left the occupants of the boat uninjured. 

And now the maimed craft was carried along i sags ? 
drifting back towards the centre of the river, while the 
men in the other boats set up a fiendish yell of delight 
at the catastrophe that had overtaken the doomed 
Feringhis. Their skilled boatmen evidently knew of this 
reef. They stood away towards the ehore, but the trium- 
phant jeering that came from the crowded decks showed 
that they meant to pass their dismantled quarry and wait 
in safer waters until it lumbered down upon them. 

Malcolm suddenly became aware of his wounded arm. 
With a curious fatalism he began to dissect his emotions. 
He arrived at the conclusion that the d from the 
nervous tension of hope to the relaxation of sheer despair 
had dulled his brain and weakened his physical powers. 
Yhis, then, was the end. There could be no doubt about 
it. He quieted the startled horses with a word or two, 
and spoke to the girls again. . 

“You may as well come on deck now,” he said. “It 
is.all up with us. If a friendly bullet puts us out of 
our misery so much the better. ise. my advice 
to ycu both is to leap into the river rather than be 
recaptured.” 

Grace was sobbing hysterically, but Harriet, clasping 
her fondly in her arms, looked up at him. 

‘“No,” she said, ‘‘ we must not do that. Our lives are 
not our own. The Lord st and the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Frank winced in his anguish. To a puissant man there 
is nothing so gall as helplessness. What a = of 
battledore and shutt! k had been played with him and 
those bound up with his fortunes since the Moulvie’s 


Maes 


Wares END! 
Ocr. 3, 1907," 


zoe Motleoy to the earth in the iain 


Chumru excitedly. “Look! Th: 
ship! And see! Thos “a be 
are_making for the bank 1" 2 ene RE 
Malcolm could scarce believe his eyes when they reste] 
on a small steamer, with the British flag flying from th,. 
masthead round the bend. Yet there could Le 
ng mistake about it. British officers in white uniforms 
were ‘stan on her bridge; the muzzles of a couple of 
Geet eee clei ic, 
r was with men in uniform o: 
the Madras Fusiliers. H eos 
in the exact 
the half-wrec 


Her commander seemed to tu':, 


forth desperate efforts to rea: 
the bank, presented a riddle easy to read. an 

That twinge of pain quitted Frank's arm as speedily 
as it had made its presence felt. He helped the girls ti 
the raised deck, so that the people on the steamer coulii 
see them. It was not necessary. An officer waved 4 
hand to them as the sturdy little vessel dashed pa::, 
raising a mighty spume of white froth with her padd):, 
and soon her guns were busy. 

There was no question of quarter. Captain Spurgin 
had been with Neil] at Allahabad. He knew the story «t 
Massacre Ghét, of Delhi, of Sitapore, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, and_a score of other stations in Oudh and th: 
north-west. His gunners pelted the unwieldy budgerows 
with round shot until they began to eink. Then he uscd 

and rifle fire, until, five minutes after the Warr. 

‘astings came on the scene, there was nauzht Icft of the 
Fattchpur navy save some shattered wreckage and a 
few wretches who strove to swim amidst a huil of lead 
and in a river infested with crocodiles. 

When the steamer dropped down stream and picked 
up the fugitives, Malcolm learnt that Spurgin wag co- 
operating with Renaud. The one cleared the river, tho 

er was hanging men on nearly every tree that lined 
the Grand Tank Road. And Havelock, nobly aided 
by Neill, was ee aren and earth to equip a strony 
force at Allahabad avenge Cawnpore, and raise tho 
expected siege of Lucknow. 

As Malcolm himself brought the earliest news of the 
investment, he and Chumru were put ashore with a 
small escort, in order that they might join Major Renaud's 
column, and hurry to Havelock with his thrilling tidinge. 
Spurgin —— to visit the village on the east bani, 
release Hossein Beg, and make him a hostage for tl 
ryot’s welfare. As for Harriet and Grace Keene, they 
would be sent south as scon as a carriage could Le 
procured. 

The two girls bade Frank farewell with a gratituco 
which was embarrassing, but Grace, more mercurial than 
eae ventured i San Wintteait axa 

“TI sup ou are longing to see inifred again, 
Mr. Malcolm ? a . 

“Yes,” he replied, well knowing the thonght that 
lay behind the words. ‘You are ker friend, so there 
is no reason why I should not tell you that she is my 
promised wife.” . 
“Then you are both to be congratulated,” put in the 
elder sister, ‘‘ for she ig pee the most abermieg: girl we 
know, and our opinion of you is not likely to be a pour 
one after to-day’s experiences.” 

‘“What? After an hour's acquaintance?” 
“An hour! There are some hours that are half 4 
lifetime. Good-bye. May Heaven guard and watch over 

‘ou ! 
Renaud dispatched Lawrence’s messenger to the south 
in a daék-gharry, or post carriage. Chumru would have 
taken the servant's usual perch beside the driver, but 
Malcolm would not hear of it. His faithful attendant 
was almost as worn with fatigue as he himself; master 
and man shared the comfort of the roomy vehicle, and 
slept for many hours while it rumbled along the road. 

t dawn of the 4th of July they entered Allahabad. 
But the driver had his orders, and did not stop in the 
city. They passed through a eullen bazaar, and wero 
gazed at by a mob that wore the aspect of a cagelul 
of tigers in which order has just been induced by tho 
liberal use of red-hot irons. The travellers were nodding 
asleep again when the sharp summons of a British sentry 
guadscaed Malcolm’s ears. 

‘«Who goes there?” . ; 
How alert it sounded! How reminiscent of the oid 
days! How full of promise of the days that were to 
come! . 
He leaned out, and smiled as he told a stolid private 
of the 64th that he was ‘‘a friend.” His uniform acted 
as a passport, the dak-gharry crossed the drawbridge and 
crept through @ narrow tunnel, and he found himself 
standing in the great inner parade ground of the fort. 
A young officer approached. 

‘"Do you wish to see the gencral? Whom shall I 
Feport?” he asked, eyeing the worn appearance and toin 
and blood-stained uniforms of Englishman and_native. 

“I am from Lucknow,” said Frank. “Will yo 
kindly tell General Havelock that Captain Malcolm, of 
the hed Cavalry, has brought him a message from *!r 
Henry Lawrence?” : . F 

It ‘was the first time he had described himself by |'s 
new rank. It sent o pleasant tingle through his veins, 
and made that injured arm of his ache again. Lawrence 
fiad given him fo the 4th, and here he was in Allahaba 
on the date of his chief's reckoning, after having 
Gone through adventures that would have eatiated Ulysses, 

But the pardonable pride of a young and gallant 
soldier soon yielded to an inexplicable sensation © 
humility when he was brought before s small, slender, 
erect man, grey-haired, eagle-nosed, with strangely brigh 
and piercing eyes, and @ mouth habitually set in a thin, 
— line. 

This was Sir Henry Havelock, and Frank felt instantly 
that bay: sree te She proence sf cee whe lived in a wor 
apart from fellows, 

(Another instalment next week.) 
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SHE KNEW PAPA. 

“Your father is just a little bit—well, opinionated 
you know, dear,” said young Jenkins, “and I’m 
yather afraid as to what he will say when I ask him.” 
“That's all — George,” said the girl, “I know 


NO KNEAD TO WORRY. 

In these degenerate days a housewife who makes her 
own bread has cause for uine pride, and Mrs. 
Bronson can, an , 

nee a baker during the whole of her married 


LOVE AND A DILEMMA. 

Tuxzy were sitting alone in the twilight, and were 
observing the economy in chairs which is usual to 
true lovers. Half-an-hour before he had whispered 
the old, old story, not to say stories, and as she 


how to manage e. tled to his breast, and reflected that in the course 
So next morning she went to in a great state| A little while ago she left a pan of dough to rise “oy 4 ge 1 
of indignation, and exclaimed: “ t do you think | in the kitchen, and then went to attend 4 other of retell yp hang Fag bg ce “ ae te felt 


has happened? That absurd young man, Mr. Jenkins, | duties. 

hag had the impertinence to propose to me!” ° ‘Presently her son Thomas sought her out. 
“Absurd young man! “exclaimed her father. “Who| “I say, mum,” he said, excitedly, “there’s a mouse 

avé you calling absurd? Let me tell you that I | just jumped into your bread-pan !” 

consider Mr. Jenkins a hard-working, af mmy!” she cried frantically, “did you 

respectable, young man, just the sort of husband for 

you. You'll die an old maid, if you are not careful, “Not much, mum. Don’t like ’em,” was the 

uvenile’s answer. “But I did just as well. I 


Vaud. Just tell Mr. Jenkins to see me and I'll make 
it all right.” rowed the cat in after him, and she’s diggin’ him 
out like billy-oh!” 


that she was the happiest girl in all fair Brixton 
Hill. Suddenly she started, frowned, and looked 
him full in the face. 

“Harold,” she said, “yoa are untrue to me!” 

“My darling——" 

“You are! Why, you're making game of me— 
you’re—you're making faces at me! I-—I hate you!” 
7 “I can’t help it, darling,” he said plaintively. 

My glasses are fa ag thor and I didn’t want to let 
go of your dear little hands.” 


COLEMAN'S 


THE FAMOUS WINE TONIC. 
For Health & Strength. 


RECOMMENDED BY OVER 8,000 DOCTORS: 
THE NEED OF A TONIC. 


Medical men are now pretty well agreed that 
the paramount need is invigoration of the blood 


Which he did. 


The young men who burn the midnight oil in 
the study, who have to cram for the examinations, 
and who rise in the morning weary and brain- 
fagged, need blood enrichment. 

The men of business, those who work with the 
brain, and have financial responsibilities, who 
| worry and fret and fume and sleep not, these 
need the most powerful restorative. 

The young wife who is over-anxious and energetic 
in her domestic and maternal duties needs nourish- 
ment for the blood in a highly concentrated form. 

Every one, no matter whether young or old, 
rich or poor, ill or well, st or weak, will 
benefit by the timely aid of the famous blood 
tonic “ Wincarnis.” 


| THE HAPPY MEDIUM 
IN SAUCES. ——— 


Neither too hot nor too vinegary. 
Just the right amount of piquancy [ira 


“ Wincarnis,” by invigorating nourishment of the 
< \ Z| blood, simply rebuilds the vital status, exalts the 
zs \ 3; 3 = braces the nerves, and increases the cir- 


and zest to suit all tastes. ent S i Ir ion, and thereby strengthens the natural 


CE defences of the body to disease. 


| = (je SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS. 


DELICIOUS FRUITY FLAVOUR. 


a 
Coes SIGN THE COUPON 
WY |. 3 A NURSE writes: Send three penny stamps to pay the cost of carria: = 
| eee! Dicoiakan th 60 to Coleman & Co. Lid, Wincarais Works, Norwich. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. If difficult to obtain locally, i PR wd te ; ae 
however, a full-size sample bottle, with name of ata % tt " nw it W: GID wessssssnvssssescassnssssnnnnneessnsecssunscconenscessqunantens 


agent, will be sent free on receipt of six penny stamps. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


id restorative, pt 
giving it to my patients, who it beneficial. 
Fah always —— it cneevee I have 
rtunity.—Y ours faithfally, 
eee “NURSE LACY.” 


AFTER FREE TRIAL, “ Wincarnis” can be 
obtained at wine merchant's, or at any chemist's 
or grocer’s holding wine licences. 


Send Coupon to Coleman & Co., Ltd., Norwich. 


Extract from 


N0 MORE PAIN. 
“Datly Express.” 


At last a real cure has been ene 
found for 


It is becoming increasingly 
RHEW MATI S$ Ml frequent for chemists and shop- 


keepers to attempt to foist upon 
It is less than a year unwary customers very clever 


since its introduction |imitations in the case of many 
articles which are largely adver- 


ised. Qui from th it 
% GENOFORM aoe oc gl 


Delicious COFFEE. 


ED 
WHITE 
, BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, uso lose quantity, it being eo much stronger than erdinery COFFEE 


INSTANT RELIEF 


“When Writing __ 
to Advertisers 
Please mention 
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On Page 245 will be found the 


“FOR QUITE YOUNG CHILDREN”. 
St. Katherine’ 


| counterfeit, it is a mean decep- tea 1 any Sarcoamend Wilts, April Last Notice of 

tion to impose upon the public phthis ad aan lity, and ha found it Invaluable for quite 

: in this way. This deception is youn ies who cannot digest the yy THE GREAT £3 A WEEK 
, most results.” —MAB&L BaxgR, L.O.S., Midwife, 


FOR LIFE “ LIMERICK.” 


It will not appear again 
—— In thie paper. —— 
CUT OUT AND SEND YOUR 
SOLUTION BEFORE IT 
18 TOO LATE!! 


practised principally because the 
seller can make a larger profit by 
means of it, 


in the . 
Ste fchmen original thi best olf into inmamerable tiny 
We urge every reader to beware wi Mea Griginel ich cannot form into hum 
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of substitutes, and always see) Storrs * “ Em i tra = : st 
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: Its Origin 8 Valuable Uses, 


GREAT CURE FOR FAMILY AILMENTS: MINERAL DRUGS NOW LEFT FAR BEniNo, 


i y) 


AC 


HEADACHE. 


This most common and distressing 


ailment may be accompanied by a 
yellowish or sallow complexion, loss of 
appetite, severe pains across the temples, 
sickness and disziness, foul breath, a 
jaundicod eye, disordered liver, and 
irregular bowel action. A frequent 
cause of headache is that disturbance 
of the nervous system which comes from 
seohkiah i and prema are 
. These ptoms are absolutely 
by uxing § course of Ker-Nak. 
In all other forms of headache, including 
those racking, “splitting” headaches, to 
which women are particularly prone, the 
most speedy relief is obtained by adopt- 
ing the Ker-Nak treatment, which has 
the value of many precious fruits rolled 
into one. 


FREE GIFT OF KER-NAK 


We want you to be at no expense in acquainting youreclf with the anigns 

i our name and addrees on this 
coupon and ask your regular chemist to kindly hand you a Free Trial Packet 
of Ker-Nak in eschange for it. You will tken, after testing the medicine f:ce, 
be abie to prret:use a fall supply over the same counter, 


ers of this natural medicine. Write 


Nanie _ 
Address_ 


If you Lave any ciMerlty In obtaining a free eample in this district, simply 
eepd sour coupon at once to the porns, Ker-Nak Natura Remepy 
: p.C., enclosing 1d. stamp to cover cost o' 

return portage, and a sample packet will at once be sent you direct. 


Pearson's Weekly, Oct. 8rd, 1907. 


Lrp., Turnmill Street, London, 


MARVELLOUS REMEDY OFFERED FREE 10 ALL. 


| the dim past, when the Persians ruled Asia 
and owned the treasures of Africa, signal 
successes were obtained from the 

use of certuin fruits as medicine. 

The soldiers and the Leautiful 

women of this ancient race 80 

far appreciated the peach, the 

r, the apricot, the date, 

and the olive, that they did 

not fail to introduce these 

and other valuable fruits 

into the lands they con- 

quered. It is first to the 

Persians, and then to the 

studious Egyptian, the 

cultured Greek, and the 

Roman of the Caesars 

that we owe a thousand 

and one of the fruits 

common enough in this 

country to-day. From 

the nations that pros- 

pered over 2,000 years ago, later nations learnt the art of 
converting fruits into natural medicine, and it was brought 
to England by monks from Italy, who guarded the secrets 


of extracting the medicines in the eame way as the 


Chartreuse monks for ages guarded the secret of making 


their famous wine. 

Twentieth century science has probed further into the 
question of the curative quality of certain fruits, and their 
value is greater from a medicinal standpoint than on the 
score of nourishment alone. The laxative value of prunes 
and figs, the use of the apple in counteracting acidity in 
the blood, and an orange before breikfast for cleansing the 
stomach—these are only a few out of a hundred examples 
that could be given, showing the existence of a wonderful 
power in fruit for treating ailments associated with the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels. 

Whatever secrets are locked up in the ages of the past, 
it is certain that these fruit extracts, after being separated 
from the fibre of the fruit, had then to be refined and 
concentrated by a costly process. 

As the basis of the new Ker-Nak treatment, which has 
just been perfected and introduced at tremendous expeuse, 
we havea natural and potent mecicine. Ker-Nak, in its 
concentrated pill form, contains certain essences and oils, 


s 


SVs 2/9 ce 


the valuable constituents of fresh, ripe fruit, in 
a with vegetable — 

er-Nak is a compact icine ing the luza. 
tive and curative a, of many. Fruits a into one. 

Cures by the Ker-Nak treatment are more lasting, 
and more natural, than can come from ordinary 
medicine. For not only are the sof nutrition 
thoroughly corrected, toned up, and strengthened by 
the use of Ker-Nak, but disease is neutralised, anda 
new lease of vitality, the power to resist illness, is 
imparted to the sickly man, woman, or child. 

er-Nak is most natural because it alleviates ind 
checks disease—not by artificial and drastic purziny, 
as do many old-fashioned pills—but by purely natuiul 
measures. Ker-Nak cures without the aid of ch:.p 
and nauseous mineral drugs. 

These irritating, weakening minerals, which only in. 
jure the delicate linings of the stomach and pavaly:¢ the 
‘nuscles of the bowel, are entirely absent from Ker-Nak. 

Ker-Nak is unique both from the standpoint of its 
origin, and as regards its tho:oughly effective actiou. 
Each dose iene unmistakable improvement in the 
bodily health, Few cases, indeed, can resist the potent 
influence—the multiplied fruit value—stored up in the 
small com of a Ker-Nak pill. 

Ker-Nak is essentially a family medicine—a safe and 
conttant remedy that any mother may confideutly 
resort to. 

Constipation, the ailment from which eo much of 
woman’s sickness springs, is completely eradicated by 
Ker-Nak. However old and obstinate the bowel troub!e 
may be, a proper course of Ker-Nak will achieve success 
where mineral purgatives have been of no real ute. 


Ker-Nuk is now the most natural and up-to-date 
remedy for constipation, indigestion, bilious attacks, 
headache, nausea, flatulence, or wind, unsemia, aud 
most female ailments, pale, sallow, and sickly com- 
pa palpitation, shortness of breath, heartburn, 
oss of appetite, liver chill, piles, pains in the back, and 
other liver, stomach, and bowel troubles. 


Ever keep handy a dainty case of Ker-Nak. Seld Ly 
all chemists at 1/1} or 2/9, or from Ker-Nax Nareu:st 
Remepy, Lrp., Turnmitt Street, Lonxpon, Lu, 
post free for the same prices. 
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FIRST TIME TALES. 


How Yasco da Gama Rounded Africa, and, in Face of Mutiny, 
Storms, and Native Attacks, Reached the Land of Wealth and Splendour, 


I. 


On Saturday, July 8th, 1497, three small ships, 
carrying in all about 240 officers and men, set sail 
from the Tagus on a voyage of discovery down the 
west coast of Africa. 

The expedition was under the command of one Vasco 
da Gama, of whom great things were expected. For 
he, almost alone amongst the navigators of his day 
and generation, held the opinion that by that route 
it was possible to reach the Indies and the Spice 
Islands of the East. 

Starting with tho assumption that the earth was 
round, and not flat—a by no means universally 
accepted belief in those days— he argued that he had 
only got to keep on sailing south until such time as 
he found himself clear of the southernmost extremity 
of Africa, and that then, by changng his course to 
the east, he would presently reach the ocean that 
presumably lay on the further side of that contineni, 
and between it and India. 

THRONGED WITH ARMED MEN. 

So thought da Gama. But his opponents, and they 
were many, argued otherwise. He and his crews, 
they said, were going to utter and sure destruction in 
a “South Frigid Zone,” where frightful tempests 
raged continually. 

One result of these differenccs of opinion was that 
an immense amount of interest was taken in the 
venture by the Portuguese people, who swarmed into 
Lisbon in their tens of thousands ‘v sce the expedition 
start. 

And a brave sight it was they beheld. The ships, 
two of 120 tors each, and one of 75 tons, were yay 
with bunting, and their high pooped decks were 
thronged with armed men, the officers in burnished 
coats of mail, the men in leather jerkins with steel 
breastplates. Each ship carried a number of 
“bombards”-—wide-mouthed, short cannons, throwing 
huge stone balls. But the crews bore no firearm ; 
only crossbows, spears, axes, swords, javelins, and 
boarding pikes. 

From the three main topmasts flew three royal 
standards, purple silk, with gold blazoning. The 
three mizen masts upbore the private scarlet flay of 
the Admiral; while on every one of the big square 
sails was the Cross of the Order of Christ, embroidered 
in crimson velvet. . 

Monks and friars, in their quaint. robes, mingled 
amongst the sailors. And on the forecastle of each 
chip were six men in irons. These latter were 
murderers who had been condemned to death. But 
their sentences had been altered to one hardly less 
terrible. They were to be set ashore singly amongst 
the savages and cannibals whom da Gama expected 
io meet. If their lives were spared, well and good ; 
they could be taken aboard again, and the experiment. 
repeated elsewhere. If, on the other hand, they were 
killed and eaten, well and goud alsu; there was one 
imperado less in the world, and the rest of the 
members of the expedition woull be enabled to take 
warning in time, and thereby escape a similar fate. 

For fivo full months the vegsels {ravelled south, 
being much delayed by contrary winds and by a@ 
wgion of calms—the modern “doldrums”. in the 
neighbourhood of the equator, At the end of that 
time da Gama, in pursuance of his plan, turned 
eastward, . 

SAILORS AND NATIVES FIGHT. 

Tt. soon became apparent, however, that he had not 
male enough southing, for shortly after altering his 
course land was sighted dead ahead. They ran into 
an opening, which they called St. Helena Bay, and 
Stayed there for a while to refit and recuperate. They 
also captured a native, who was gathering wild honey, 
an] who was, not unnaturally, frightencd nearly out 
of his wits, 

He was, however, easily pacified hy the present of 
& crimson cap and bells, together with a number of 

als, and after having been regaled on board the 

gship he departed into the brsh. A day or two 
erwards many other natives appeared, both men 
aml women, The sailors started interfering with the 
latter, a fight was the result, and da Gama came to 
conclusion that it was time a fresh start was 
male, 

Accordingly, the ships stood out to sea once more, 
aml, when clear of the land, sailed south again. 

© weather grew colder and stormier, and the sailors 
grumbled ominously, believing now that they were at 

sth about to enter that “South Frigid Zone,” of 


| 
| 


which they had heard such 
terrible accounts, To 
quiet them da G.uma altered 
his course to the eastward, 
and this time he cleared 
the Caye of Good Hope, 
although he did not sight it. 

But the stormy weather 
continued; indeed, it grew 
worse, Six sailors were 
washed overboard from one 
ship and drowned, and four 
from another. One of the 
masts of the Saint Michael 
was carried away, killing 
and wounding a number of 
her crew. To add to their 
troubles, too, scurvy broke 
out. 

This was the last straw. ‘The disease was unknown 
in Europe at that time, and the crew regarded its 
advent among them as a direct visitation from 
Heaven, a punishment for their presumptuousness, 
They broke into open mutiny. Da Gama, they said, 
would have to return. If he did not they would 
throw him overboard, and themeclves sail the ships 
back to Portugal. 
HOW DA GAMA DEALT WITH MUTINEERS. 

Hero was a dilemma, indeed. To give in to the 
demands of the mutineers meant utter ruin, to them 
as well as to himself. To use forea might, nay, 
probably would. cnly result in precipitating a catas- 
trophe. Da Gama hac recourse to a stratagem. He 
pretended to acqniesce to the views of the malcontents, 
but first, he cxplained, he must have the signatures 
of the ringleaders to a manifesie, a sort of round 
robin, setting forth the fact that in turning back he 
was acting under their orders. 

After some deliberation they agreed to this, and 
presently they descended, cue at the time. into their 
commander’s cabin, in ovrder to append their names 
to the document in question. They were proinptly 
seized in the semi-darkness by da Gama, assisted Ly 
two of his loyal officers, and put in irons, 

Then da Gama went. on deck, arrayed in his hest 
body armour, with his naked sword in his right 


hand, and in his left the King’s Cummission, blazoned * 


VASCO 


= —PILLAR ERECTED — 


= CONVICT ABANDONED 


— 


S' HELENA BAY 
AFFRAY WITH.NATIVES 


EXPEDITION REMAINS 
2 MONTHS 


xX 


x 
“HEAD WINDS 
CREW MUTINOUS 


This sketch indicates the route pursued by da Gama in his epoch-making voyage. 
The scenes of the chief incidents of the expedition are denoted by crosses. 


on parchment and bearing at its foot the big, red 
seal of Portugal. This document, he explained, gave 
him power of life and death, and he asked who dis- 
puted it. Naturally, none dared do so. Unwillingly, | 
doubtlessly, but with feigned alacrity, the mutinecrs © 
went back to their duties. a | 

But da Gama was not yet finished. Indeed, his 
next action caused more dismay amongst the mal- 
contents than all that had gone before. . 

Calling hig officers together, he bade them deliver 
up to him their instruments of navigation—their | 
astrolabes, their compasses, and so forth. Then when 
he had them all in his possession, he hurled them 
into the sea, exclaiming as he did so: “I need no 
compass, save God; henceforth He shall direct the 
ship’s course.” 

is may seem to us the act of a madman. But 

da Gama knew what he was about. Very probably 
he had other private instruments, of whose existence 


the others knew nothing. And, in any case, the 
astrolabes and cumpasses of these days were so rudely 
constructed as to be of little real use, a ship’s course 
heing largely determined by the stars, by what is 
known in nautical phraseology as ‘dead reckoning,” 
and by shecr luck. 

A CONVICT'’S DESOLATE FATE. 

Anyhow, scarcely had be pronounced the fateful 
words, when the weather moderated. The ship's 
courso was thereupon changed first to the northward, 
and then to the westward, with the result that land 
was presently sighted. A party was set ashore on 
December 25ih, Christ's natal day, for which reason 
they called the newly discovered country “Natal.” 

The expedition brought up in the mouth of a 
“pleasant stream,” which the men christened the 
“River of Merey,” but which is now known as the 
Tugeia, and there they remained fur two months to 
recuperate anl repair. The halt was not called befure 
it was needed. More than seventy mon were down 
with scurvy, And one of the ships, the Saint Michae?, 
proved, on being careened, to be so rotien in places 
that the sailors were able to poke holes through her 
planking with their fingers. Da Gama, on his atten- 
tion being drawn to this, ordered her to be broken up, 
and her sound timbers used for the repair of thu 
other two ships, from which we may infer that they. 
were in a not so very much better state. 

Plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables, which they 
procured by barter from the natives, speedily worked 
wonders amongst the scurvy-stricken crews, and it 
was with stout hearts that the voyage was resumed. 
Mozambique was reached in March, but a very hostile 
reception awaited the adventurers. The Sheik of the 
placa first tried to wreck the ships by treachery, and 
then to capture them by open attack. 

His plans were, however, frustrated, and da Gama 
sailed away up the coast, touching at several places 
for wood and water. At length the time came to 
strike east again, across the Indian Ocean to the 
wonders that lay beyond. A marble cross was set up 
at the furthest point north reached, and a solitary 
convict was left behind, deubtless much against his 
will, ta “held the country for Portugal.” 

Then the vessels were dressed with flags, trumpets 
were sounded, a solemn Te Deum was chanted, and 
the expedition s:Mled forth. Seon, however, the 
breeze died away. The 
were becalmed in the dol- 
drums. Their water ran 
short, their meat turned 
putrid. As a result, the 
terrible scurvy reappeared, 
and with increased virulence. 
Four priests died of the 
malady during this stage of 
the journey. and of the 
“common people not a 
few.” 

In fact, the expedition 
was in about as bad a state 
as it is possible to conceive 
of when, on May 20th, 1498, it 
reached the port and harbour 
of Calicut. Here they found 
acivilisation which, although 
differing in detail from 
that to which they wera 
accustomed, was superior to 
it in everything save only 
the urts of war. The voyagers 
were amazed at the splendour 
of the buildings, the rich 
dresses of the wealthy 
merchants, the jewels of 


CALICUT 
0A GAM 
MADE PRISONER 


their womankind, the 
aqueducts for irrigation 
purposes, and at much else 


of Oriental life and custom 
that they now beheld for the 
first time. 

Naturally, da Gama was 
overjozedl Allthat Colum. 


OPEN MUTINY << bus had expected to tind, but 
INSTRUMENTS THROWN OVERBOARD 


had not found, he bad dis- 
covered. Here, indeed. was 
the East of man’s dreams, a 
land of gold and silver, of 
spices and silks, pearls and 
: diamonds. To arms, 
Portugal! This was a prize worth fightiug for! 

Afier many and exciting adventures, which ine!uded 
the seizure by the King of Calicut of da Gama him- 
self, and the murder of many of his men, the ships 
got away on November 20th, having stayed exactly 
six months, The voyage home was marked hy a 
series of exciting adventures, including a determined 
attack by a pirate flotilla of low rafts covered and 
disguised with branches of trecs. 

But the skill and daring of da Gama was equal 
to all emergencies, and on September 18th, 1499, he 
cast anchor in the Tagus with fifty-five of his oflicers 
and men, all that remained alive of the 240 that had 
set out with him. 

Thus was the East linked to the West, and all 
Portugal, went delirious with delight. To us, and to 
our sons for ever, they said. shall these new lands 
constitute a noble heritage. They did not know that 
what Portugal had sown Great Britain vwouid reap. 


It you Limerick get HOME NOTES at once and Jingle too, 
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4 No Past is Dead. =" 


DRAMATIC 
a By SIDNEY WARWICK, 
RIAL STORY. Author of ‘Shadows of London,” “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only,” etc, eft 

. PIPIDISISINE | “Ob, T mustn't give way to these stupid fancies—ard 1: altered h's appearances there were marked signs of 
§ CHAPTER FORTY. | mustn't disappoint Celis, She's so happy here. And there | deterioration in the face, dinily touched by the meoaliche 
By the Gate of the Moor. ' is her laughter and gaiety and brightness to exorcise ~ i the eyes were heavy-lidded and blcodshot. A ran 
3 i Ghosts! I mustn't let myself give way to the feeling, | stranger in appearance—yet still her husband! U'ice 
i Dennis.” ' wearing her widow's mourging for a living man, ae 


“Wonk?” eaid Dennis Garth cheerfully. “Oh, yes, 1: Celia had been invited to stay at the Manor House until ‘ ‘As his face came cles? to hers, Olive shrank ack. tr 
suppcce there was no end of work that ought to have kept | her conevlage” that was to take place in six months’ time. | bling and in horror. Involuntarily she uttered his new 
me in London! But, you see, the thought of Yorkshiro' Jim Carruthers had come down to Yorkshire too, and was; “Hush! Are you mad to address me by thar mime! | 
and the thought of you somehow got between me and my , putting up at an hotel in the neighbouring town, with his | belongs to a dead man—don't forget that!” he cried ; 
work. and the work had to go! It was spring in York- | motor-car, seeing Celia every day ‘and for the greater part | low, rough voice, looking furtively round as he at 
shire, and the spring called me—or perhaps it was the of the day, so that Olive had comparatively littie ot her into tho deep shadow of the trees. “Nota very plesairs 
thought of you. Anyway, | had to come, Clive,” he told guest's society. surprise, is it, for you? T've been watching you ‘and faye : 
her gaily. Celia’s craze for the stage had been short-lived. —it was quite affecting!" he said, with an ugly, jew. 

The man and the girl were standing by the wicket-gato “It's as extinct as the dodo, Olive!” she had told her sleam in the heavy eyes. “You didn’t let your hus). fc 
of the wocded grounds of the Manor House that opened | friend. “it's ever so much nicer being engaged than being | lie, as you supposed, in his grave very long hefere ¥ 
upon the moor. on the stage—that is, of course, when one is engaged to | and Garth had come to an understanding! Youre ‘y+ 

The early spring evening was closing in. though in the Jim!" she had added. particularly celighted to see me back again in the Hist 
west, where the sun had dropped behind the distant hills As Olive spoke Dennis looked at her with grave eyes. | aro you?” : 
lwyond the moors, still lingered a faint red glow merging | even more troubled than she knew on her account. Even 
into the primrose tint of the sky. The morning had broken | at the cost of disappointing Celia, would it not be better 
wet and grey, and a mist had come creeping up the valley | for Olive to go away from this corner of Yorkshire that 
from the sea, drowning the land in its salt moist vapour. | was bound up with euch pont memories? She was 

But by mid-day the sun hacl rerembere:] that it was the | looking white and ill—so un ike the old Olive of six months 

ring, and that on the meadows and in the cool deeps of | 8go. A passion of tenderness thrilled him. He put his 
the woods the wild flowers were only waiting for his | arms about. the slender figure of his love out there in the 
caressing touch: to tremble into their glory of colour and softly falling twilight. and drew her close to his heart. 
the grecn bursting buds on the trees into leaf, and had “ Sweetheart,” he whispered, “if only I could make you 
forthwith scattered the mist to the four points of the | my wife at once and take you away from here without any 
compass. waiting or delay—carry you off to your new home, where 

lt. was wonderfully sti!l and peaceful on this upland | our love and happiness will drive away all these thoughts 
where Olive and Dennis had lingered; only the seabirds, | and fears! If only, now, at once, 1 could take you, dear, 
wheeling above the edge of the cliff or circling rcund the | out of the shadow of. all that has been into the radiant 
square, ivy-grown tower of the church on the moor not far happiness that is waiting for you and me!” 
from the sea.line, where Ailwyn Trent lay, broke the hush | She nestled clccer in his arms with a little sob; the 
that had fallen with the close of the day. Faintl; over | infinitely. tender tones of his voice had brought a sweet, 
the intervening screen of wocdland came the veice of the | strange light into the soft, dark eves. . 
sea lapping the shingle, the murmurous sound of cach wave “ Dear,” she whispered, so low that her veice scarcely 
dying away like the leugh of a happy child. divided sour from eilence, “ here in your arms I feel as if 

“} wonder if you are as glad to see me as 1 was eager to | I had come back to my home, my real home, after long 
come?” Dennis added. 


He was looking into ker face; it was pale—the paler 
against the black -Iress shy wore. One hand covered ker 
little white hand as it rested on the gate, whilst her eyes 
wandered cut over the dim distances of the moor whero 
once she and the man by h-r side had parted in anger. 

For answer a little smile touched the tener curves of 
her mouth. What necd was there of any other answer? 
Then Dennis felt a quick tremor pass through the hard 
that his fingers covered, and a sudden shadow chesed 
away the smile that his werds had brought to her face. 

Ho followed the direction of her eycs; a figure in deep 
black was walking elowly along the moor path towards the 
eea. It was Margaret Roden. ; 

“They say that there is never a night but she-comes to 
this place, as though it had a morbid fascination for her, 
poor soul!” Olive said in a low voice, as her-eyes followed 
the tragic figure until it disappeared among the trees near 
the point where Olive had met her on the night of Ernest 
Roden’s death. “Oh. Dennis, I sometimes wish 1 could And presently, when their lovers’ good-byes were spoken 
go away from this place and never come back—this-place | and she wee walking slowly back to the house across the 
where everything has a terrible memory for me now : P she | wooded garden, faintly touched by the light of a young 
added vehementiy. “Until six months ago it had cnly | moon ‘and a handfyl of stars twinkling into their paler 
hap y associations ; but now-——" radiance in the purple-blue spaces of the sky, the comfort 

Ehe did not finish her words, A little shiver ran through and happiness that his words had brought her were still 
her. reflected in her face. 

Olive was looking pale and the beautiful eyes were full She must fight against these foolish fancies that were 
of trouble, as Dennis saw cally; and the reason was net only fancies. And it would be cas‘er to fight against them 
‘ard to understand, On the news of Ailwyn’s death she | Now that Dennis hed come back from Londcn to be near 
had come back to the Manor House, to this place where her. Dennis whom che loved, whose wife she was to be. 
everything had a corstant reminder for her of all that she Olive walked towards the broad, flagged terrace facing 
would have mest wished to forget, west on which thé French windows of the drawing-room 

Here in this great gloomy house, to which she had come opened ; as she drew near the house she heard a clock strike 
as a bride on ker strange wedding day, already realising the cld grandfather clock standing in the hall, that was 
the tragic mistake che had made, to jearn on her very | 60 old one almcst expected to see wrinkles appear in the 
wedding night that the man she loved hil been arrested brass face. 
for her hushand’s crime, it was impcssiblo to get away She paused for a space to count the nine s‘lvery strokes. 
from the pain of these haunting memories; the chapter when another sound broke upon her ears. bringing back a 
that had been so fuil of sorrow and bitterness was closed, | rush of those fanciful terrors of which she had spoken to 
Sut here in this house sie found it hard to realise yet. Dennis—the sound of a stealthy footfall close behind her 

“1 suppose I am foolishly fanciful and nervous, Dennis, | and her name whispered in a low, insistent voice : 
but this place has a horror for me now; it was like coming “Olive!” 


There was a vicious snarl in his voice. He had evidein’ > 
been drinking. = 

“No,” Olive said, looking at him eteadiiy. She wi: 
still trembling a little, but her self-poesession wa, Io. 
with the taunt that had stung her pride. “ Whilst [ 
believe you lying in your grave, I could at least think of 
you and all the pain you brought me without bitterness.” 

“You are candid, at any rate. I don't see that you hive 
so much to grumble about when all's told. By vou 
marriage you've got a title, you've got a fine estate, Inere 
money than you can spend,” he said, with a savage oulien 
ness. “I gave you all that ——-” 

Yes; you er me all those things—and with yor 
gift you brought me, tco, 60 much misery and humi! 
and shame,” she said, speaking very quietly ; “the shanea! 
knowing that you intended imposing ON me a mais.+ 
that would not have been a marriage, since your lawiu! 
wife was living—that I would let them all go, with 
murmur or regret, and think myself the happiest worn 
on earth if their surrender would only set. me fre: !” 

‘And a few minutes ago sha had thought herself fres - 
had thought that the chapter was closed, the chupter of 
those wedded months of misery. But a few short minut s 
ago she and Dennis had spoken of the future, of the ha». 
piness in stcre for both, But the rison dovrs had oni: 
been opened a littls way, to mock i with that ulin. + 
of the sunlit paces beyond; they had clanged to won br 
again hopelessly. She thought of Dennis, and the blow so 
scon to fall cn him as it had fallen on her, with a dul, 
aching pain; and that thought had lent an added emphasis 
to her last words. Then she turned on Ailwyn Trent wits 
sudden vehemencc. 

“Why do you come to trouble me again? Why dily 
let me think you were dedd. and that 1 was free—and verre 
to trouble me again? Why?” she cried pass-onatvly. 
“Haven't I suftered enough through you?” 

He glanced round nervously. 

“Don't raise your voice so excitedly, and come aways 
from the house.” Some servant might sec us. It won't bs 
pleasant for you if it should bo discevered that I'm sti! 
alive. Consider your own interest, if you have no con 
sideration for me,” he muttered. “I should think it was 
pretty obvious why I've come. Look at me—I'm down t» 
my last stiver, almost penniless; for weeks I've been livins 
anvhow. I want money. You're enjoying my_ money: 
well, you've got to keep me supplied—you hear?” Libera'ly 
sappte What money have you about you now*" 

ithout a werd Olive took out her purse. She empitel 
all the money that it contained into his hand. His fing-15 
closed on the coins greedily. 

“This will sce me through ti!l you can send me some” 
he said. “Garth has a large sum of mine—" 

“Tho day the news came of your death he paid it int» 
my account,” she said quietly, 

“Well, you can remit that to me as a start. Ill give 
you the address you're to send it to.” 

“And when you have received it, you will get out o! 
the country, I suppose?” Olive asked; and there wea a 
relief in the thought. ; 

Ailwyn Trent laughed. It was not a pleasant auch. 

“That would suit your beok, no doubt!) Why should 1? 
I'm a dead man. you know! With ordinary prudence I 
have nothing to fear. Until my reported Ceath 1 kn + it 


a 


wanderings in dark places—home again in ycur heart!” 

She mizsht admit it now—the love she had tried to fight 
against whilst the man ‘whose name she bore stoc] between 
her and Dennis; it was no disloyalty now to the vows of 
that mistaken marringe. She glanced over the moor at 
the square church tower round which the seabirds darted 
to the wind-ewept Acre of God, where death had come in 
many forms to those lying there. death by sea and by 
tempest, and where Ailwyn Trent elept—the man whom 
she could forgive and pity now for his tragic end. 

“Our happiness will be all the sweeter for the waiting, 
Gear, when it comes to us,” che whispered. ‘ Here where 
we lost it co foolishly—ah, how fcolishly !—we have found 
our dream again!” 

Here in his arms, with his face clese to hers, she could 
almcst laugh at those foolish fancies that of late had 
oppressed her. They were only fancies. What was real 
was that their love-story and their dreams were coming 
true, after all! 


—————— 


i an 


back to all the micery of those past months from which I A voice she knew, a voice she had never thought to hear | wouldn't be safe to approach you, that th’s place wet! 
hea escaped and that 1 s2 want to forget.” she told him, | again. be watched. Obviously, I had to die—temporarily. 

“Cometines as 1 lie awake at night, when the wind is “Olive!” made the acquaintance of a man—Jack the Fisherman. he 
blustering in the great chimneys and [ hear the sound of For a moment her heart seemed to stop beating. was called-—who makes a living by finding drowned po o's 
an angry cea, I could almost fancy L hear a human cry The voice of a man slecping as she had believed his | I went out with him in his boat, a Left trace! 


identity on a body that had been washing about jn tie 
river till recognition was impossible; I put letters in the 
pocket, my ring on the finzet.” “He laughed as le siv 
Olive shudder. “That was how T came to be drowne:|. 
Olive listened with a du!l apathy. The plot that had 


mingling with it—the last horrible cry of the man 1 saw | last siecp in the bleak, wind-swept churchyard across the 
go down to his death. In this great gloomy hovse I can’t | moor whispering her name now! 
shake myself {ree of those haunting thoughts —I someiimes 


eonnot even persuade myself that all the tragedy and 
misery that followed Ernest Roden’s death are quite CHAPTER FORTY-ONE. 


lensed 1” . The Barrier Stands. 3 | deceived others had deceived her, ts9, and Dennis--}.! 
“Hush, dear.” he whispered soothingly ; he saw how Wh als f AYAVAYA pn cheated them fcr a little while into a short-lived happ:t.- 
cverwrought she was, how her return to this plae had “Onive!” ‘And all the timo the barrier had been there ! 

reacted on her nerves. “It's all past and done with for Ae the whispered call came to her out of the darkness, “T've been in the neighbourhced for days. hanging she 
ever, like a dream from which you have awakened. You | Olive’s heart for an instant seemed to stop beating. this place at night, trying to get a limpse ef you. AE7° 
must think of the futme, not let your mind dweli on the It fell upon her ear like the culmination of all those than once l’ve crept up to the whine and ecen yaa. bet 
sorrow that has been, but that can never come back to | haunting, half-superstitious fancies and premenitions of | *>t were never alone. I began to feel desperate. i 
trouble your life again. evil of which she had spoken to Dennis—this sound of a think all this belonged to re, and that 1 dared note) 


myself to claim my own!” he muttered savagely, as ther 
walked slowly thrcugh the trees over the carpet of stp"? 
needles. 

They were nearing 
Through the trees they 
gleams from the lighthouse ca the point. th 
pathway of light, now over the waters, now As 
sleeping country, striking for a moment with its radi’ 
the square store church towtr where 
gargoy'es lcoked cut t> sca. ae oe 

‘As they walked they could hoar the sea more distinc Us = 
tho sound of waves breaking on the shingle came "rt! 
them; and cre a little shiver raa through Ailwyn. 4 

(Continued on page 247.\ 


“Yes, I know; and [ suppese I chall get used to it scon, | voice that she ‘had believed stillcd into the last enduring 
Dennis, But [ couldn't have endured even the short time | silence. It brought a shock so overwhelming that che stood 
T have been here but for Celia, she said, with a little | incapable of movement or cry, with faculties and limbs 
shudder. “It's like a haunted place, Dennis. Oh, | fight | alike held prisoner by this sudden horror, white as any 
against these fancies, for I know they are only fancies, but | ghost. : . 
they will come to oppress me. I've felt lately as though }| Almecst as her name was uttered for the second time the 
there wero strange foot falls about the house—Iike the fcot- | man who had whispered it stole out from the shadow of 
falls of a ghost; and I find myseli listening, almost expect- | the trees where he had been crouching. He laid warnin 
ing that—oh, it. sounds foolish, 1 know, and you'll laugh | fingers on her arm; and at their rough pressure Olive's nina 
atime!” . . . was struck free of that first uncanny, su rstitious dread. 

“T won't laugh, he said quietly. “Only, dear, you are The grip on her arm belonged to flesh and bleod. 
frightening yourself unneccesarily. But if this place It was Ailwyn Trent, her husband; in the ficsh—though 
opuresses you, why not go away—you and Celia—away | but for his voice she would hardly have recognised the 


from all these memories? shabbily-dressed man at her side. A short, ragged beard 


Charles Dickens invented “Jingle,” but “Isobel” has invented "Jinstles,” 
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This Great Com- 
petition Closes 
on October 17th. 
The result will 
be advertised on 
October 24th. 


Every Line sub- 
mitted will be 
carefully judged 
by a Committee 
of well - Known 
literary men, 


SAMUDA’S 
GREAT LIMERICK. 


YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY TO WIN 


£3 PER WEEK ror LIFE 


If you want to be Independent for Life you must cut out 
the Entry Form below and send in before October 17th. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
The Pension is Guaranteed. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. NO RISK. GUARANTEED PENSION. 
ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS ASSURED. 


THE COMPETITION. 

This is certainly the gr of all the Limerick Competi- 
tions. Mr, Samuda pay £3 per week for life to the actual 
winner—as consolation prizes he will give £25 each to 
the solutions deemed second and third in merit by the judges, 
and to the next in order of merit he will give six prizes of £5 


and 2d. for postage, 2s. 8d. in all, before October 17th. Most 
men smoke and most men pay 2s. 6d. per 100, even 
if they buy them in ets of 10 for ad. at their tobacconist. 
As the “Traylee” Virginia Cigarette is far superior to any 
other Cigarette sold at this price, each competitor gets full 
value for his money, and, without additional cost, outlay, or risk, 


does not cost them a single penny. Mr. Samuda fully realises 
that the quality of the “ Traylee” Virginia Cizarettes when 
once tried will secure regular smokers and numerous recom. 
mendations, so although he cannot expect to realise at the 
outset more than one-tenth of his investment, he feels confident 
permanent trace will be established, and in the course of a» 


has an opportanity of winning a life-long independency. Every 


few years’ tine the original outlay will thus be covered. 
man who smokes Cigarettes should try as a matter of course. 


each, also 10 special prizes of £1 each. 
WHAT £3 PER WEEK MEANS. 


Tt ecote him nothing. TO WIVES, MOTHERS, AND SISTERS. 

Try and realise what £3 per week would mean to you. Almost every day your husband, son, brother, or fiancé bu 
Srey week you would receive £3—it would k i THE ye ES. ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS cigarettes, Why” a insist upon his cunchaating 100 
in sickness or health, - If ge go on working it will double your GUARANTEED. “Trayles” Cigarettes to-day und let you enter the competition P 
income at a stroke. It is an income that will you As this is a special competition, and not a weekly feature, Think itover! It may mean your ning independent for the 


with every luxury you now forego, a better house, er food, 
better akther, a Letter time. You would not have to fear 
sickness or accident, old age, poverty, or neglect. 


THE OBJECT. 

Mr. Samuda is the well-known manufacturer of the cele- 
brated “ Avoca” Cigars, Cigarettes, etc., and he has recently 
placed on the market a new Virginia Cigarette, the “ Traylee ” 
Cigarette, which is sold in boxes of 100 at 2s. 6d. As all 
readers will understand, it is moat costly to successfully place 
any new Cigarette on the market. Most firms spend tens of 
thousands of pounds before they secure a regular sale. After 


every line submitted will be carefully judged by an indepen- 
dent committee, consisting of eminent lite:ary men. In this 
way competitors can rest assured that the best line will win. 
There will be no element of chance ab:ut the award, for the 
judging und consideration of the solutions rest entirely with 
the independent committee, who have, not the slightest 
interest in Mr. Samuda’s business, 
IMPORTANT. 

Any number of solutions may be sent in before October 17th, 
providing each solution is accompanied by a separate order for 
100 “Traylee” Virginia Cigarettes and the price, including post- 


rest of your life. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


In the intorcsts of competitors the following points are 
worth remembering :— 
1. An independent committee of judges will decide. 
2. Every Limerick sent in will be read and carefully 
considered. Every solution must be in by October 17th. 
3. The results will be aunounced in tho * Daily Mail,” 
the “ Daily Expreas,” and the “Daily Telegraph,” on 
Thursday, October 24th, 1907. 


careful consideration Mr. Samuda decided to establish this ave, 2s.8d. Additional lines should be written clearly ona plain 4. Cheques will be sent to prize.winners within a week of 
Limerick Competition for the express purpose of bringing the sheet of molepaper bat piuned to the entry form. oe 5 bal sme ihe ee from th 

“Trayleo” Ci tes inently before the notice of the are specially requested not to write letters, as the committec o! . an bs iach Meh ced nmence from the 
British ae _— ” judges will noe have time to read or answer same. date the competition closes, and cheque will be 


forwarded on the first of each month afterwards. 

» No member of the firm, empleyce, or friend of any 
memler or employee, will Le eligible to compete. 

Any number of solutions may be sent, providing each is 


THE CONDITIONS. 


The conditions are simple. Below we print a limerick. All 
you hare to do is to ent out the form and fill in the last line of 


the limerick, sending same to us with your order for 100 accompanied by a separate order for 100 “ ‘I'raylee” Cigarettes, 
Traylee” Cigarettes, together with a postal order for 2s. 6d. and tho price, 2s. 8d. 


REMEMBER-—Your Last Chance is October 17th. 


—————---CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND FILL UP CAREFULLY 


ENTRY COUPON. 


Herc is an unfinished Limerick, to which the last line should Le added — 


That the “ Traylee’s”’ the Best Cigarette, 

Is a tip that you cannot regret; 
And in buying, I'll mention {| - 
There’s a three-pound-a-week pension, 


A FINAL WORD. é 


Smokers should remember that in sending their order for 
100 “ Traylee” Virginia Cigar-ttes they secure full value for 
their remittance, and their chance to win the huge prize of 
£3 yer week for life, or one of the many consolation prizes, 


“Pcarson’s Weokly,” No. 3 


To the Limerick Committee, 
clo J. SAMUDA & Co., 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


eee seveseececescoronsecaassaccesscesres 1907. 


_ GENTLEMEN,—Kindly send me post paid a box of 100 “Traylee” Virgin‘a 
Cigarettes, for which I enclose P.O. 2,6, and 2d. for postage. 
If from any cause you cannot execute this order you are at liberty to return my 


folnti ‘ : ; ; A Pocceeesseeeceres Cone cree er cert teens vecesevereee res sovccreceece 
Coanpetitors aad ‘Ry ing oling 4 eAbirely eine may Hight: he ENA I agree to accept the Committce’s decision as final, and enter the Ccimpetiticn on 
Full Name.......cccsossscosssssessevceacesseverseneesseeteeeeseen ee scceccscscncseoeae eee that distinct understanding. | 
Poet Mal drew ss seccscessasvaxcsuvouisseseosnesvncsisdeveienace¥aveanstas suawenceaaeee Please sign here..... rere errr rrr rrr ree rerrerrrrri ttc ita fcr ttt | 
Address Exv.lope—The Limerick Committee, j 
Town ......... eeeee eee Ceerererr Teter eee rere Prrreerret eee c/o Messrs. J. SAMUDA & Co., | 
N.B.—All Orders will be d'spatched in strict rotation, 34 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. | 


If more than orfe Solution is sent write same on a plain piece of paper and pin to this entry form (see Rules). 


PEARSON’S WEEKL 


MAN! ___ 


SUFFERING from 
NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBI- 
LITY should send 
for a valuable Pam- 
phlet explaining how 
all Nervous and 
Organic Derange- 
ments and Varicocele§ . 
may bo successfully 
treated without 
stomach medication. 
The methol is easy 
aud pleasant, and will 
effect a perfect and 
permanent cure: Sent 
in plain sealed enve- 


The World’s Most Famous 


ASTROLOGER, 


will send every reader of this 
Periodical 


A READING of the PAST, 
PRESENT, and FUTURE 
absolutely FREE. 


lope, 1 0st free, 
; Simply send me your full name (whether Mr., E. B. NORTON. 
io te uk eee —_ Ge cailtineen Mre., or Miss), the day, peep! and year of yeas 59 and 60 
Bev. bi. Bs Nip ERO. WOE ERO birth, and a penny stamp for return postage, and I {CHANCERY LANE, 
Illinois evangelist, writes mo: “ You sat H will send you, sealed and cotfidential. a document LONDON. 


mo a Readius lus’ spring, and it would take 
cight or ten pages to name over beset ohm 
dictions which you named that bave y 
fulfilled. I was much imprezsed about 
what you told me about my inventions and 
about Friday; in fact, everything is m-st 
correct. 

Mrs. Dr. MURBAY, of Ironville, N.Y. 
writes: “It is n w about four years since [ 
became interested iu Astrology, and ro- 
ceivei my Life Reading from you. I can 
now say that it is correct in every “etail. 
You told me that I would soon receive a 
legacy from a distant relative, an elderly 
Irdy. It all happened just as you pre- 
dicted, and hos ever since been a matter of 
complete worderment to me, for this legacy 
was totally unexpected. What you told me 
about marry.nz a sccond time is correct. 
L have had Headings from Professor - 
and Professor » but it is my did 
opinion that io are far in advance of all 
the so-called Astrologers who are trying to 
folfow in your footsteps.” 

FANNY NAPPLER, of 135 W. 89th 
Street, New York City, says: “As time 
ps Iam more than satisfied with my 

ding, and I find that so far it has been 
absolutely correct and reliable. I only 
regret that I did not have it earlier so that 
I might have escaped some dangers which 
you were wise evough to see and warn me 
Bes Everything about that mysterious 
affair happened exactly as you stated. I 
shall certeinly keep the ing with me so 
*as toavoid mistakes, and to you belongs the 
credit of helping me onward and upward.”’ 


of nearly a thousand words, in which I will tell you 
such exact facts about yourself and your past that you 
will no longer doubt the power of my life science, 
Astrology, to correctly foretell your future. 


For years I havo beon a steady advertiser in this 
paper, The publishers know me and recognise me 
as the leading Astrologer of two continents. I was 
the originator of an exact and reliable method of 
revealing the future by mail. Thousands of readers 
have availed themselves of my free offer. Many 
have followed the advico so freely given, and havo 
gained wealth, love, success, and popularity. No 
matter who you are or what trials yon have had, 
whether you are rich or poor, exalted or humble, I 
honestly believe I can help you. 


MY ADVANCED SYSTEM 
oF 


PRACTICAL ASTROLOGY 
WILL TELL YOU 


What to do to make money. What your lucky 
days are. ve dirsction to nse for success. 
What your chances are in speculation. Who you - 
should marry. Who you should go in partmaetiip ford, Lichfield, | ?xunvoust 
with. Who you should avoid making friends with. etc., by 
Who you can do business with successfully. When Mrs. CONVERS, |? 
you can make love successfully. When to bo careful 
of your health. When you should take a journey. 
When you can ask favours best. Where to make 
money easiest. Where to look for true friends. 
Where to find your enemies. Where to find your 
true affinity; and a thousand and ono facts about 
our whole life which will astonish, mystify, and 
lols you, 


Mind, I don’t ask you to take my word for anything; if you will simply write me, I will 

give you pot which cannot be denied. I will name dates and beppeings of the past few 

years which you will surely remember. Just write me, this is 1 I ask, no money, no 

promiass to bry, you necd not even thank me. I merely hope to please you so well that you 

pal paesk a kind word to your friends and perbaps seek mo again when in doubt or in 
able. 


So many write me regretting that they did not seek my advice sooner, that again I say, 
write me to-day. 


Prof. EDSON, 61 Fortieth St., Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please stamp ictter you send mos with a 2)d. stamp. 


Eiffel Tower 
BUN FLOUR. 


A ld, packet makes 15 delicious 
Might buns with curtain success, Almond, 
Lemon, or Vanilla. 


Over thirty years’ 
continuous success. 


Better than} 
Cod Liver . 
l.... 


EAL DEVONSHIRE 
CREAM (CLOTTED), 
vbsolutely pure ; 
no preservatives 
used; the most 
“fiicacious substi- 
tute for cod liver 
oil; invaluable for 
children and in- 
valids, 4lb.,1s. 4d.; 
Ilb., 22. 4d ; 2lb., 
4s. 4d., free; sup- 
plied constantly to 
the Countesses 
Cadogan, Pem- 


advised me to take a journey; that sume- 
‘thing would occur wa lasting benefit 

and happinces on account of the same, it 
would meau a fortunate change. I acted 
upon your arlvice, passed my examinations, 
and am now in a position to earn from 
£16 to 20a mouth. 


We testimonial letters published 
without permission. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


‘B. 
1 
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Samson's Ma;:cot:es are the 

greatest modern Kemedy for CON- 

MmascorTes STIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
AN MMIA, FRMALK DIr ORDERS. 


UNRIVALLED fur 


roducing A 
cores] feuneees wee | NOTES, 
e 


MASOOTTES KNOWN TO PAIL. 
MASCOTTES | , Barm. onanrun 14." boxme 
‘9, ree 
sasoorres | 2 *ojcmisn Stores, or from 
THE MASCOTTR DRUG CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 
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“The Handy Suet’ 


These are some of the great advantages of — 


SHREDDED 


ATORAG 


BEEF SUET. 


No Chopping—No Waste—in tiny particl i 
the ye thus saving time. rib. x Lal as ene aps beter 
“ Atora” is extracted from the finest 

refined, sterilised, absolu y pass, pavlig ohcosen 
ay oe fresh for months ough no preservatives are used. 
._ it tales thé place of raw suet, lard, and cookin 

is wrore le, and does not repeat like atu n 

Bold in two form3— 


Ak! 


8 for Pudd nd E : 

- jocke for Frying and Cooking. 
btainable from 2:1 Gmoora, Stores, &., in 1-1b. and 4- 

i O44 per'lb. BA. per j-lb. i bones, 


HUGON & OO. Ltd., Pond:eton, MANSHESTZR, — 
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ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. ent 


EVERY . ~ 


TIRED MEN. 


broke, Sefton, | warns aretirett tung masterionspeerigtins b } or 
the little “MA 


Duridonald, Guil-] 1 win send you a Book which shows how 
fas, ELEAUSTIO 


and D+. BILITY froman; 
8TOMAGE MEDICINE or ELECTRI . Han 
reds of cures. Book sent sea'ed 


. ils 
are superiot to any other—tha’, 


another reason why Quaker (Qui, 
is superior to any: other oatmeal, 


Quaker Oats 


Quety,, 


WHITE OATS 


! rGured fi of i 
anorough ven. ‘ 
. VAR! 144 @HAVING IMPLEMENT! 
cause whatever, WITHO! HE W BLD is vonfirmed* by Thousands of 


Stamps, Mention this Paper. 5 LEIGH. Gana 
SRIDESTOW, 8.0., | 63 Great Russell: Btrect, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful 


Revolution 
In Hot Drinks 


BIFTI is a better thing, of its kind, 
than you have ever known or used 
before. 


BIFTI is real beef, solidified into penny tablcts 
The fibrin and other valuable elements are retained. 
So are the rare beef juices. In BIFTI you get all 
the best of the beef, condensed in handy tablet form. 
Drop a BIFTI tablet into a cup of hot water; ina 
minute you have a cup of delicious, refreshing, 
stimulating—and nourishing—BIFTL Better than 
ordinary beef tea; as much better in fact as rich full 
cream milk is better than skimmed. 
Make BIFTI your hot drink for one week, and sco 
how ™reh fitter you feel, 

td. per Tablet; or 4 

Tablets in 1 Garton, 3}d. 


Smile at your Grocer and say— 


Bifts 


LEMCO, (Sole Proprs.) 4 LLOYD'S AVE, E.C. 
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Rana naeee eens 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Apple Omelet. 

Peel and core ten large apples, stew with 
three ounces of sugar, three cloves, and a strip 
of lemon rind. Stir into the finit two ounc:s 
of butter, and, when nearly cold, add a well- 
beaten egg. Butter a deep pie-dish, scatter 
crumbs ever, fill with the mixture, and cover 
with a layer of breadcrumbs. Bake for half 
an hour, and then eerve turned out of the 
dish. 

Fried Fresh Herrings With Onions. 

Take some fresh herrings, remove the 
heads, tails, fins, and scales. Split them open 
and wipe with a cloth. Slice four onions, fry 
them for two or three minutes. Then dip the 
herrings into flour and fry them with the 
onions till cooked. Remove the fish and place 
on a hot dish, thicken and colour the hot gravy 
and pour it over. This is a cheap and most 
tasty dish that is within the reach of those 
with very small incomes. 

Harrison Fritters. 

Take some slices of cold meat and trim all 
nicely into the hygtt shape et size. apa 
each piece with chop ley, pepper, an 
salt, Take as many Gaia elloes of m or 
ham as there are slices of meat, and on to the 
bacon scatter a few drops of ketchup and 
anchovy sauce. Put the meat upon the D, 
roll both together and fasten with a skewer. 
Dip each roll-into a good batter and fry in deep 
fat, to a golden colour. Serve on a mould of 
nicely boiled rice with gravy poured round. 
Stewed Fowl’s Liver 


. Makes a nice little savoury or breakfast | 
dish for one person. Take a chicken’s liver, 


pa it in a small saucepan with a little 
utter and enongh good stock to cook. Adda 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and a bay leaf. 
Stew gently for ten minutes. Drain and cut 
into small slices. Thicken the gravy with 
flour, add a tablespoonful of sherry, ditto of 
ketchup, and u little butter. Stir the mixture 
till it boils, add some browning, then the 
shredded liver, and pour it on a square of 
buttered toast.—(Reply to ANxroTS.) 


Recipe for CooBin, 


Rice. 
Put a cupfal of rice that bas been | 


thoroughly ed in cold water into a sauce- 
pan aa cover with five cupfuls of fast-boilin 

water. Add salt,and boil fast for a quarter o: 

an hour. Then put the saucepan, uncovered, 
into. a moderate oven. In a quarter of an 
hour the water will have completely evaporated, 
and every grain of rice will be distinct and 
dry. Nota grain will stick to the bottom of 
the saucepun. Rice cooked in this way is 
quite an astonishment to those who have not 


‘ANOTHER £50 IN PRIZES 


Here is the very latest form of competition, invented by 

**Home Notes,” and known by the name of * JINGLES.” 

We have mede arrangements by which readers of 

“Pearson's Weekly’ may enter for the Jingle in this 
week's ‘‘Home Notes.”’ 


Below you will find the first five lines cf a Jingle. We leave you to fill in the 
last line to the best of your ability. The last word of this line should rhyme 
with the last word of the third line. (See example.) When you have done this 
fill in your name and address in the space provided, 


cut out the entry form, attach to it a POSTAL 
ORDER FOR SIXPENCE, and place it in an EXAMPLE. 
envelope addressed to ‘‘Home Notes," Henrietta Jack aad Jill 


Street, Loadon, W.C. Mark your envelope “ Jingle 
= 3” in pee won Wel thene corner, Closing date, t 
ednesday, ind. ‘or, sad to say, 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form Their car had broken dows. 
below, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The ‘ 
P.O. should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be 
crossed “& Co,’ All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms, 
or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received, thres-fourths will be divided amongst the ten com- 
petitors whose attempts are considered by the adjudicators to be the best and 
most original, and one-fourth will be awarded in consolation gifts amongst those 
competitors whose efforts show merit. Whatever the amount received, we 


guarantee to distribute £50 amongst the winners in the third Tingle Competition. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by “Isobel,” who will be assisted 
by a committee of competent judges. The Editor will accept no responsibility 
in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 


ENTRY FORM. JINGLE No. 3. 
PODOSOOSSOHSOSOOO SOOO SOO SS SO OOS OOOO SO OSOEOOOSSS HOO SSSOOOO OOO OOOO: 


3 
: 3 
I ayrec to abisle by the decision published in ‘* Hime Notes,” and to accept itan jinal, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed abore. 
3 
e 


Orr CO eee 


BAAN: esccsicsewsasanceicsrsccsesecameeteccevssevesaacccseseaswecseaaseserecccanseseies ts 


OO POO OOOO OOOO OOOO OD OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOOSOSOSO SOOO SOOS OOOO OOOO OOOOE 
The result of the first contest appears in next week's * Home Motce.”’ 
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WHEN BUYING GLOVES. 

A Gove so small that it cramps the hands and prevents grace of 
motion gives x service. Short-fingered gloves are ugly, and certain 
to break soon between the fingers, if not at their tips. 

The way in which a glove is first drawn on and shaped to the hands 
has much to do with both its beauty and durability. Unless you 
have ample time do not have them fitted at the shop, but at leisure 
draw them on, and, if possible, wear them half an hour without closing 


(ert 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Never Throw Away Old Matting, 
For if well-hbeaten and thoroughly cleaned 
is can be laid under carpets and will preserve 
™. é : 
Whe Roasting a Small Turkey 
Fasten a sheet of white -paper, well 
buttered, over the breast with small skewers. 
This will protect it from getting burnt and dry 
while the rest of the bird is cooking. 
Coke, 

__ Jf broken small, will burn well in the 
kitchen range and produce a steady heat, 
It is suld by gas companies ready broken at a 
smull extra charge. (Reply to ELSTON.) 


Gairiag Weight on a New Staple Food: 


“IT am a chemist by profession,” writes a 
Rochdale man, “and about two years ago I 
became very much troubled with indigestion, 
caused through close confinement and long 
hours in the shop. I tried various drugs and 
patent medicines, but they only ruined my 
teeth, and I hecame really afraid to eat any- 
thing, and felt awfully weak and run down. 

“ After trying nearly all the peptonised foods, 
T resolved to give Grape-Nuts a trial. From 
my point of view this food was a thorough 
success, The pain I had formerly suffered 
after eating vanished, and I began to gain 
weight. To-day I am several pounds heavier, 
and feel a deal better. (srape-Nuts is still my 
staple dish for breakfast and supper.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe 
Lane, London, E.C, 

Grape-Nuts is a partially pre-digested food. 
It leaves the stomuch in one hour after eating, 
and is quickly abeorbed into the blood. Bread, 
meat, cheese and other heavy foods remain 
from three to four hours in the stomach. This 
speaks for itself. 

A ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will convince, 

There’s a reason, 


WARNING.—Imitations of Grape-Nuts are 
on the market, paying the retail grocer a 
special profit to push the sale. 

I€ you really want a skilfully and scientifi- 
cally made brain food, insist upon getting 
Grape-Nnts. Most grocers will promptly 
supply genuine articles without attempt to palm 
off something “ just as good.” 

If your grocer tries to substitute some 
imitation “ Nuts” for genuine Grape-Nuts, 
perhaps the other grocer down the strect 
might serve en more faithfully. 

If you find Grape-Nuts food a bit soft from 
the late damp weather, put it in an oven with 
the door left open and dry until crisp. Then 
add a sprinkle of sugar and some milk 
enriched with cream, and there you are, the 


tried it. (Thanks fo LEAHURST.) 


the fingers. 


NO PAST 18 DEAD (continved from page 24). 


though the thought had come to him of a despairing 
scream that he had once heard mingle with the sea’s cry. 

“But I shall turn up in the flesh yet, to claim what's 
mine; make no mistake about that!” he went on. “ The | 
police have got it into their heads I killed my wife, would | 
have arrested me on that charge if I hadu’t been too clever | 
for them. But if I can prove who really murdered her. ' 
then I can come to life again quite comfortably, and——” | 

Ailwyn Trent’s teeth snapped together, ending the sen- | 
tence abruptly, and he started back involuntarily, as if | 
into hiding, his face suddenly swept by a startled look of 
fear. Out in the open, on the path skirting the moor, 
beyond the trees and the low cog ong fence, a woman's , 
figare had a red, coming from the direction of the sea ; 
her face was distinctly visible in the moonlight. 

His own instinctive fears had been groundless; where he 
stood Margaret Roden, even had she been looking in that . 
direction, could not have seen him among the thick shadcws 
of the trees. But the sudden apparition of the woman in 
‘deep mcurning who reminded him of his crime had jarred . 
his nerves for a moment; he stood shaking and silent till 
the slowly moving figure had passed out of sight. 

“As I sup you know, Garth pitched me some tale 
about the police suspecting me in the—Roden affair, too; 
thit T had that to fear as well as the charge of my wife's 
murder. No doubt he had h’s reasons for wishing me to | 
believe that; but I’m not such a fool!” he said, with o 
sort of sullen defiance. “They can prove nothing. You 
Were the only witness, and you're my wife, and they | 
can't force you.to speak to incriminate your husband! : 
Once I can find out who killed my wife, prove that I had 
no hand in it, I shall have nothing to fear; there will be 
ae why I shouldn’t come back to life, to enjoy my 


Olive had turned. 

“Whatever you have to say to me, you must say 
guickly,” she said suddenly, “I am going back to the | 
use, 


Her nerves were quivering. She wanted the interview 
to end, and to be alone away from this man--to be alone to 
face this new problem, to try to realise a!l it meant. i 


“Not till you've answered a question. On the day you | 


left me you held up, in the railway station, a photograph 
of me taken with the dead woman, that the detective Det- 
mold made a snatch at. How did you come by that photo- 
h?” he demanded. . . 
hat photograph in Olive’s hands, the sight of the in- 
scription cn the back of which had been the means of 
arousing Detmold’s suspicion that he was the missing 
George Ailwyn, was the actual photograph that had 
vanished from Clara Ailwyn's flat on the night of her 
murder, There had been no other copy of it in existence. 
“At the Ferrols’ house—I came upon it there by acci- 
dent,” Olive said wearily, “1t was in a secret drawer in 
Mrs. Ferrol’s bureau.” 
“Mre. Ferrol!” : , 
Olive looked at him quickly, hearing his startled intake 
of breath. 


With her thoughts preoccupied, she had scarcely attached | 
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A litt!e rhyme ard humour mingle, 


finest breakfast fool extant. 


any significance to the question, and fcr the moment she 
had forgotten the promise that Mrs. Ferrol had insistently 
| wrung from her that she should tell no cne from whom she 
had got that photograph of “George Ailwyn” and his 
murdered wife. 
“Mrs. Ferrol!” Ailwyn muttercd again. 
It wag the photograph that he had gore that afternoon 
months,ago to his wife's flat to find and destroy. He had 
| failed to find it, because, as he had subsequently learned 
| from the newspapers, the charwoman had taken it into 
the kitchen to clean the frame. But it had been in the tlat 
‘then, had been in its accustomed place in the sitting-room 
when the charwoman Jeft about six; when later in the 
evening the wean had returned. to stumble on the 
tragedy, the phctegraph hid gore from its frame. The 
obvicus inference was that the murderer ct Clara Ailwyn 
had taken it away. Why? 
In a flash the reason sigyested iteell. 
picien on him, the bushand! 
The mardcrev weald realise. no covbt, that had Georga 
* Ailwyn killed his wife. his first instinciive precaution would 
| have been to ven cve frei the room the only photograph of 
i himself, to prevent it lalling into the hands of the police, 
| Its disappearance had beca comnented upon at the ting 
as looking like the action of a guilty man, Yes, the person 
who had struck the blow had also taken away the photo- 
graph that. suspicion wight point to him. And that. photo. 
graph had subsequently beem fcund in Mrs, Ferrel's 
pessession ! 
“You've given me the clue T wanted!” he muttered ta 
himself; but Olive did not catch the lew, excited words 
; “A clue that may be strong enough to weave a rope!” 


(Another instalment next week.) 
Et 


+ “Your hushand sesme to have an exiltcd cpinion 
of you,” remarked the bride's aunt. “He says you 
are his right hand.” 
“Yes,” rejoined the young wife. with a sigh; “but 
he’s cne of those men who never Ict. their right hand 
know what their left hand does.” 
\ 


To throw sus- 


and win a prize for this week’s Jingle. 


ws 


Never Miad Them! 
Nom-DE-PLUME writes to inquire why it is that a 


young man who is endeavouring to add to his 
dignity by -_s moustache should be so un- 
mercifully chaffed by all his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Well, in the first place, I think 
it is generally the fault of the young man. As a 
Tule, he displays a nervous affection for his budding 
lip ornament that can scarcely fail to arouse 
derision. He is constantly stroking it or else 
twisting up the two or three miserable little hairs 
at the end into a sort of would-be imitation of the 
German Emperor. Besides, a very young man is 
rather sensitive on the subject of his personal 
appearance, and NoM-DE-PLUME probably exaggerates 
the amount of “chipping” which the moustache- 
raiser has to undergo. People will have their little 
bit of fun on every subject, and such remarks as, 
“Hallo, old chap, you've forgotten to shave this 
morning.” or, “ What's that funny shadow on your 
upper lip?” need not be taken too. seriously. - 
Nom-p8-PLUME wants to know what real chaff is he 
should try growing whiskers. 


“I Told You So.” 
“T mave only one fault to find with my wife.” writes 


C. H. L., “and that is. that she has a most provoking 
habit of saying, ‘{ told you so.’ whenever anything 
turns out ig, | I have asked her not to do it 
several times, but it dccen’t sem to have any 
effect, and one day I know I shall lose my temper.” 
—_——___——That isn't likely to mend matters. 
C. H. L., is it? I quite agree with you that it is 
a most annoying expression, but_there is no good 
in letting it make you angry. Do you know the 
story of the old man who went downstairs to get.a 
bottle of port out of the celiar. and while coming 
up in the dark knocked his knee viviently against 
one of the iron rails of the banisicer? His wife 
heard the noise. and while he was still dancing in 
agony, she called out anxiously > “ Have you broken 
the bottle?” “No!” he shouted furivusly, “but I 
will,” avd without any hesitation dashed it down 


Work and Matrimony. 
Mary has a little grievance. She writes me a plain- 
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or accountant for some time yet. The stage, of 
cours2, is a much more pleasant life, and, as I seem 
to have a natural talent for acting, don't you think 
I should be well advised to take it up profession- 
ally ?”— I am sorry to disappoint you, 
Tuesrtan, but to put it plainly, I don't. The stage 
is already painfully overcrowded, and the fact that 
you have made a success in amateur theatricals is 
no proof that you will get on as a professional. I 
am afraid that good notices such as you send me 
are quite valueless in attempting to get on the 
stage. No manager would even take the trouble to 
read them. An actor's life consists chiefly of hard 
work, bad pay, and constant disappointment, and 
except for the fortunate few there is not the least 
prospect of saving money on which to retire. Take 
my advice, and stick to the bank. You will prob- 
ably become a manager in time, and be able eventu- 
ally to give up work with a comfortable little 
penis to gild your declining years. If you are 
ond of meting yon can do it as an amateur in your 
spare time. re is very little pleasure in it when 
it becomes a profession. 


tive note on the subject of matrimony and work. 
“My people are not very well off,” she says, “so I 
have taken a ition as a typist, in order to pay 
for my own dresues, etc., and not be an expense 
to them. I hardly ever get home before six o'clock, 
and, as I have to be at work at 9.30 the next 
mornmg, I am really too tired to go out to parties 
even when I am asked. It seems to me that a girl 
who works has very little chance of meeting nice 
men. One can't count those whom one associates 
with in business, for in the nature of things they 
are bound to regard cne more or less rs a machine. 
I suppose lots of men thinls that a girl who spends 
her time in an: office taking down letters is not 
likely to make the right sort of wife.” 
Lots of men have all sorts of absurd opinions, Mary, 
but I shouldn't-worry about them. You are doing 
quite right by trying to help your people, and you may 
bs sure that any really good fellow who 1s wort 
marrying will recognise the fact. Such a man 
would much rather have a wife who had shown the 
energy and pluck to earn her own living than one 
who wes content merely to amuse herself at the 
expense of her parents. A girl of this latter type 
may capture the heart of some silly, empty-headed 
youth, but I do not think you have any cause to 
envy her. Stick to your work with a stout heart, 
and before long love will come into your life, and 
you will not regret having waited for him. 


WEEE END.NG 
Oct. 3, 1807, 
———— 


ance. C. H.. it is rather difficult to give a dis -, 
answer; but, in the first place, you can .; 
disabuse your mind of the idea that there is neo 
interesting to do in the country. I live in - 
country myself, and know what I'am talking al. - 
Of course, everything depends on your temper.: 
and character, but for an ordinary, healthy- 
man, whose idea of pleasure is not bounded by 
music-hall, I certainly consider a country ]i/. © . 
far the most agreeable existence. To start »- 
there is an endless satisfaction and int-rest :.. 
derived from the garden; while, if you als. emi... 
on a few chickens and a dog, I don't think you « ° 
ever suffer from any tiresome lack of empluyr.:.. 


short. if you are a sensible fellow, I should str 
recommend, at all events, a trial of rusti-.y, 
especially as you are lucky enough to be goin, *» 
marry a girl who is fond of the country. H-:.-3 
the best of luck to you both. 


—— 


Rosaline, of the F.A.F. 
Perwaps you may remember that four years ass 


several well-known racehoree owners were kinl 


horses was a mare named Rosaline, Banger 
ess of 


Pd to Mr. Doyle for 200 
ago, at Doncaster, her yearling fetched the ha:. :- 
some sum of 640 guineas, while the mare he1-:: 
changed hands for no less than 900 guineas. “eri 
cheap at the price,” as Mr. Allison temarkei. W- 
are all mig very proud of Rosaline. =h. : 
a speaking, or should we say a neighing. ence 

iment to help the F.A.F. I am sure, if she 1: 
had the gift of speech, she would ask you a: : 
make just one last contribution to the funi. -> 
that, before the season has firally closed, we ii.c* 
bring happiness to the hearts of some more cf =~ 
poor slum children who have had no holiday v..s 


is 


on to the stone floor. This shows that there is 
not much to Lio pammed by beg york teinper. unless The Greatest Man. 
you wish to become the hero of a funny stery. ; : : ‘ 
you are fortunate enough to have a wife with only Jaen ot Byes Pas sap th sled iy ple cenit 
one fault, thank your lucky stars. and put up wit che other swicki” i eile Cand wat began te 
that. You may possibly have a bad habit or two discuss ye i the greatest man who ever lived. 
yourself. One of my friends said Shakespeare, another swore 
by Napoleon, while I put my money on Mahomet. 
F We argued so much that at last we got quite ang 
Farrrtay lodges a protest against the custom of allow- with each other, and, finally, I chageatedl that I 
ing convicts to travel by ordinary trains I was should cend you a line and ask you to decide which 
gving on a railway journey the other day.” he of us was” right."—-——— ——I am_ extremely 
writes, “and just before we started 2 gang of con: flatterel by your high opinion of my judgment, 
victs. with three or four warders in charge, marched Jack, but you have indeed set me a difficult task. 
up the platform and got into the coach nest to The answer to your question, “Who was the 
the cne in which I was sitting. I consider that greatest man who ever lived?” depends entirely upon 
the authorities have no right to permit such a state what you mean by greatness. MNifferent types of 
of things. Apart from the terrible shame which the people naturally have different opinions. You may 
men must feel, it is both unpleasant and dangercus possibly have heard the story of the undergraduate 
for the ordinary public. — am ie who, on being confronted with this identical query 
your adventure thas upset you 80, ainPLar, but in an examination, promptly replied, “Bass.” If 
think you are inclined pen, go ct — of | you are trying to decide who accomplished the most 
the case. In the first place, I should think it |  j.markable deeds in his lifetime, I should certainly 
highly probable that the majority of convicts rather he inclined to place Alexander the Great befone 
enjoyed the trip as a welcome break in the hideots Napoleon. If, on the other hand, you mean who 
monotony of their lives. No doubt, it is trying for | eft the richest legacy to humanity, the claims of 
the betieretucated ae ae pee ie pose his Shakespeare can hardly be dis sited, ‘while Mahomet 
disgrace in public. but a brief march up the piat- has probably influenced the lives and opinions of 
form of a station is not such a dreadful ordeal, after more people than any other human being. My 
all. You may be quite sure that a own opinion as to what constitutes a great man is 
take every precaution against any poss! le danger | the possession in a supreme degree of character. 
arising from the escape of a prisoner, and I fail to intellect, and energy. From this point of view I 
see why the mere fact of a convict being on the | Gonsider Julius Cxsar to be the greatest man the 
train should be regarded as a horrible experience. world has yct produced. I can think of no one 


year. 


—_ 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,413 65. ayl 
@: Jd 


Ss. M!.: Emmie, od.; J.B S., 3s.; Small Mite, 1s.; Biles ihe ie 


Convicts is Tralss. WV. Knocker, t.; XN. ¥. 3.. 36. 


Sate 
gaz ‘A. Cross, 35.; Mrs. C. Taylor, S.; [. MeL., 2s, 3t.: Her 
Lynn, £3; Anon., Kingston-on-Thames, 1s. 6d.; HoMS. Sic 


J. H. Powell, 2s. 
Chikiren, - Mrs. Fox, 


» Is. a . ELL. 5 
: os gts omg ey E Mrs. F. B.. 2:. | 
illiams riends, ‘ a . : 
vo iecnD: Te A. B. Gipps, £4 2s." 6d.; P. R. Randa’ 
Du 
rs. 


Fulwood, 


6 A. 

AB. A., Rugby, Ia. 6d.; r 
ea Sympathiser, 10s; E.G. Watts, 5e.:° Anon. Alen 

ag a fern Sexe. 2nd Bt. Royal Fusiliers, per Mrs" ' 1 
Franklin, £1: Archie and Cecil Ealridge, 28. 6d.;) Alfrel I 

he; 


lop. fe ae Furze. 2: > 


Mita. Ress, S8.; Beach Information Buredu, Durtan. 1° ' 
Newton, £1 3a, 4d. Proceeds of Entertainment, per Dosue Hl. 


Crime is not catching, and even convicts are human else i A Rare sa 7 t 
: : ice in whom such splendid abilities were combined 1 ine Sidebotham, £11. 88.; HAMS. Barehante W i 
beings like ourselves. with so lofty a sense of duty or such masterful a0 eed: Basle Steele, 23. Gd.; A. Appleton, 3s. Gl. * ! 
sc mantton Grand (Pearson's Weekly) Total, £3,496 Os. 04: 
To Act or Not to Act. ——s ( 
-¥ pave always been keen about acting.” writes | Town or Country ? ‘hed 
- Taesprax. “and have belonged to an amateur | “T aw going to be married in about three months’ time,” nig Bl Big Bs ey Rg rig) igs od ee ee oe tare 4 3 
dramatic club for over two years. Last month we writes C. H.. “and my future wife would rather | expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs, C._ Arthur Pearsen I 
put on One Summer's Day, playing it as a pastoral, like to live in the country. as she always has done. | finitet aod, the Racee "Echoot Uniou, There tno distinc 4 t 
and I took Hawtrey’s part and made a great Now, I have spent all my life either in London or cines CA. Teed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for a ch | y 
anccees in it. I inclose spme of the criticisms from Birmingham, and know nothing about the country. | £8 25, Fa°8 plore nt Pg ete eats ae I 
mrcess IM Hers which’ will show you that this | Do'ring think L should be vers bored? My work | MPN" aang and ened saad cco. ree fe 
success did not only exist in my imaginativn. Since would not entail my coming up to London more | Air Fund. Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W - t 
then all my friends have been advising me tv go than three days a week, and I shouldn't care to and will eo in the paper. Collecting forms =) : 
on the stage. What is your opinion? At present find myself with nothing interesting to do, and had on @ : _ : 
Tam only a bank clerk, getting a hundred a year, no friends to see all the rest of the time.”--— — | prnseady Honace Cox. Bream’s Buildings. E-C..end Publlabed 0. 4850) 3 
and I don~ see any prospect of becoming a cashier # As I haven't the pleasure of your acquaint- | Feansox Lrp..at Pearson's Weekly Buillings, Henrietta S:reer, Lazds2 Ws ; 
P 


Note-—A pen-knifs will be awarisd to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase 
ar whose suggestion for a title is used, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocz. 8, 1967. 


Ture hundred and twenty thousand ds in 
twenty-five and fifty peseta notes recently arrived 
at Vigo from London, and were at once forwarded 


under guard to Madrid. ° 

The fact is that home-made Spanish bank-notes 
have been counterfeited to such a serious extent that 
Spain has been forced to apply to England to make 
her bank-notes for her. Several million pounds will 
be sent out during the present year. 

We, a3 a nation, are the greatest “money makers” 
in the world, for we make not only for ourselves, but 
for our Colonies. True, Australia and India have 
their own Mints, but, a!l the same, the Royal Mint 
on Tower Hill makes considerably over a milion 
coins a week purely for Cclonial use. They are 
packed in boxes and shipped to Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Cape, British Guiana, West Africa, and a hun- 
dred other places. 

EARRINGS OF £5 PIECES. 

One of the oddest of our exports in the way of 
coin is the “grains,” or third farthings, which are 
used as small change in Malta and have been so 

: used since 1827. Since that date tho Royal Mint 
has sent out six and a-half millions of these coins. 
It sounds a lot, but their total value is less than 
£2,300. At prmsent the demand is 300,000 a yca:. 

Speaking of coinage for export, the Mint still makes 
about 39,000 five pound picccs yearly; yet it is rare 
indeed that one of thcs> is seen in this country. 
Most of them apparently go to India, where they are 
mado into jewellery for wealthy native ladies. A 
dusky belle of Jeypore was seen adorned with a belt 

: composed of these co:t'y coins aad wearing two more 

as earrings. 

: Birmingham suppl'es the coinage for many 8 ‘mi- 
civilised countries. Curiously shaped coins of bronze 
and copper ard <ilver are sent from Birmingham 

i workshops to Ethiopia, to Assam, and even to China. 

' Several of the Central and South American re- 

' publics get a!l their stamps Irom The 

. engraving is done by private firms who furnish the 
stamp3 for next to nothing, on condition that as 

3 svon as the issre is “retireu” they shail have the 
privilege of printing as many more stamps as they 
desire te sale to the dealers. 

BATH-TUBS FOR BOLIVIA, 

None of our competititors has yet surpassed us in 
volume of trade, and none approaches us in the 
variety of our exports, nor. in the oddity of the 
demands with which our merchants ond manufacturers 
have constantly to cope. Two firms are now very 
busy making portable india-rubler bath-tubs for sale 
to the natives of Bolivia. The upper classes of that 
little-known republic seem to have boen seized with 

a sudden passion for cleanliness, and all their cry 

\ is for bath-tubs and glycerine soap. 

The native of India, especially the Bengali babu 
who has learnt a little English and craves to be 
considered up-to-date, never stirs abroad without his 
umbrella. We are now sending to India about 
2,700,000 umbrellas yearly, but as these are sold 
wholesale at about 1s, 8d. apicce, it seems possible 
that they are more adapted for crnament than usc. 

The “Heathen Chinee” has developed of late years 
an amazing fondness for cigarettes and soda-water. 
Ve are now sending thousands of pounds’ worth of 
cigarettes to China every year, but the American 
competition is severe. All cigarettes sent to China 
must be in packets, in which are inclosed bright- 
Poe ge pictures, those of female beauty being pre- 


ferred. 
BRASS-BOUND BIBLES FOR BOERS. 


To South Africa we export quantities of bracs- 
bound family Bibles. Every Bver household must 
have one of these, and they are spread over the coun- 


try by pedlars and book hawkers. 

Biscuits form one of Britain’s best lines. No other 
yountry can beat us at biscuit-making. Lately, a 
large trade in biscuits has sprung up with the natives 
of West Africa. The taste of the savages of the Gcld 
Coast is peculiar. They insist upon @ very small 
Liscuit’ representing animals, letters, and figures. 
teres ate so small that it takes 1,200 to make a 


_Londcn supplies old clothes to half the world, par- 
: ticularly to the negro of the Southern States of 
ns America and to the Chinese coolie. Another of 
. London's specialities in men’s garments is the “ semi- 
: ready” suit, These are turned out by the stack, lists 
hs sre sent all over the world, and customers are able 
select their garments by merely cabling two or 
iy code ger gee oI . 
1 4sgow is at present very busy supplying France 
i Scotch tartans, “itis is 7 of the odd, but 
Pleasant results of the entente. The cGemand is so 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


great that the Scottish hovses are hard put to it to 
cope with it. 


e supply the whole world with bath brick, which 
can be made only at Bridgwater; we send thousands 


of tons of chalk to the States, and tens of thousands 
both for the fire light- 
ave almost a 
monopoly of cement, and no other country can touch 
quality of our submarine cables. Almost 
nations come to us for cables and cable 


of flints ready cut to Africa, 
ing and for flint-lock muskets. We h: 


us in the 
all other 
apparatus. 


Even the Germans send over to us for microscopes. 
The highest grade Sg anywhere in the world 
m. The Americans make the 


are made in Lon 
biggest telescopes, but ours are the best. 


They may not be so cheap as the forei 
article, but they have the best lenses. 
workman can beat the British at grinding a lens. 


© export cameras to every corner of the earth. 
-made 
o other 


The trade in British musical instruments is rapidly 
increasing. Especially as regards wind instruments, 
Some thousands 
were last year 


the British-made are casily the best. 

of pounds’ worth of brass instruments 

sent to India, principally fcr native use. 
THE TURKISH DELIGHT—SUGAR PLUMS. 


If it did not sound too much like blowing the 
national trumpet, one might dwell upon the fowling 
of Morocco and for 
wealthy Burmese natives, on the enormous export 
of fishing tackle, upon the china made by the Wedg- 
Roosevelt's 
table, and the tens of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
sugar plums exported to Turkey, a country which 
has always Leen supposed to be the home of the 


pieces made for the Emperor 


wood Il'vttery Establishment for Mr. 


sweetmeat. 


But this article is meant to deal rather with the 
curious side of British trade, and may be concluded 
with a mention of one of the strangest of all recent 
to the 
itelaw 
Reid, wife of the American Ambassador, is having 
laid out at her 
model farm at Ophir, New York. For thig purpose 


cxports. This is no less than the sendin 
United States of an English garden. Mrs. 


an old-fashioned English garden 


every plant is to come from England. 
English honzysuckle 
sweet William, and all 
lish flowers have been gathered for export to 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s Dobby. will 
£10,000, and the result will be 
the late Queen Victoria’s own 
at Windsor. 
a_i. 
A yYouNG 
asked of him: 


“I say, Johnson, have you got that umbrella I lent 


you 2” 


“No,” was the reply. “Are you wanting it?” 


“Not exactly,” answered the first speaker, “but the 


chap I borrowed it off says the owner wants it” 
—_—_—!1oe 


WHY SOME CHILDREN STEAL. 


A Clergyman’s Opinion. 


A Grim aidally 
Live” is shown 
the Fresh Air 


some experiences of the hel 


bad to go withont proper food for many hours, 
Indced, « clergyman wrote a short time ago: “ Again 


secreting fragments of bread and 
have pocketed the tea if they could have managed it; 
and I admit frankly that my anger knew no bounds till 
a helper explained that the hungry parents of the 
children looked eagerly forward to these orushed bite, 
messed und mauled as they were, temporarily appeasing 
with them the frightful gnawings of hunger. 
“Sometimes, too, I have noticed the little girls will 
refuse to eat at all, and fora long time I used to argue 
that it was proof positive that they did not need the 
| food, until finally my work took me into the slums that 
! these little creatures came from, and then I realised 
| that the poor little beggars did need the food badly 
| enough, but were too exhausted through much fasting 
‘0 eat it.” 
: This, in truth, ia the kind of rough material that the 
Fresh Air Fund has to work upon. Words will never 
convey udequately the extraordinary gratitude of the 
mts when the Fund's helpers go among them and 
istribute tickets that will entitle their children to 
spend one happy day in the summer in the fresh 
country air. These anxious nothers and fathers know 
the value of a day's onenrs to their little ones, and if 
only the subscribers could heur a tithe of the blessings 
that are ye upon their heads by these le they 
would never hesitate twice about sending in a 
to the hon. secretary of the Fresh Air Fund at 
17, Henrietta Street, don, W.C. 


English hawthorn, fuchsias, 
kinds of old-fashioned Eng- 
Ophir. 
probably cost her 
an exact replica of 
particular flower garden 


man stopped another in the street and 


bt on the question of “ How the Poor 
. at 
Fund parties. Naturally, a strict rule 
has to be made tuat on no account shall the children 

ket any of the food that is served out to them, but 
it is often found to be a most difficult thing to enforce 
the command. Directly the little ones get seated in 
front of a good meal they seem to think almost Ly 
instinct of the poor brothers and sisters whom they had 
left behind in the slums, and sometimes, also, it is not 
only the brothers and sisters that their bearts ache for 
but grown-up parents, whom they know too well have 


and again I have caught my youngsters in the act of 
utter—they would 


PREMIUM BONDS. 
The Necessity for Caution. 
A Comprchensive Guide. 


The interest evinced by the public in Premium Bonds 
shows no signs of diminishing, although people have 
awakened to the fact that it is extremely necessary to 
exercise precaution in purchasing these sccurities in 
order to avoid the exorbitant prices that certain firms 
are charging for them. 

The Lonpon anp Paris Excnance have formed a 

ial department to deal with these securities, and are 
able to offer special facilities for procuring the Bonds 
at proper figures, and, at the same time, are prepared to 
watch the drawings on behalf of clients, advising them 
immediately in the event of their Bonds being drawn. 
Also, before delivering Bonds a careful search is made 
to ascertain that they are not Stolen Bonds and that 
there is no stop on them. Premium Bonds may also 
be purchased thvosgh the London and Paris Exchange 
on tho instalment system, the purchaser receiving full 
rights to drawings and interest upon I beg of tke 
first instalment. No commission is rged and the 
Bonds will be delivered immediately the balance of the 
purchase money i pala. 

The interest on Premium Bonds is raid by means of 
coupons which are attached to the Bonds, and the 
Lonpon anp Paris Excuance are prepared to collect 
clients’ coupons, free of charge, crediting them with the 
full amount received. 

The numbers of all Bonds purchaced by clients are 
carefully noted and the official lists watched on their 
behalf. In the event of a Bond being drawn the client 
holding same is immediately notified. 

The results of the various drawings as they come to 
hand are also published in the weekly edition of The 
Daily Repcrt. 

In the event of a Bond, the market value of which is 
above par, being drawn for repayment at par, a loss 
would be incurred, nnd in order that clients may avoid 
such loss the LONDON AND Paris EXCHANGE undertake 
the insurance of ers the mashes value of ree is at 
& premium, against being drawn for repayme par. 
Rates may be had on application. 

Premium Bonds are to bearer and are always readily 
saleable at current market quotations. 

An explanatory Handbook giving the approximate 
prices of the various Bonds, and also giving detailed 
particulars of the principal ones, may be had on 
application on mentioning Pearson's Weekly to the 
Secretary, London and Paris Exchange Ltd., Basildon 
House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C.—| Apvz.] 


How to Waterproof 
Your Own Boots. 


The winter is coming, and with it the usual average 
of wet, foggy, and slushy weather. There will doubtless 
be the usual preparations made to ward off the cold, 
in the purchase of overcoats, mackintoshes, &c., but 
how many will pay any regard to the most vulnerable 
point of onr outward clothing, that is—footwear? Not 
many, and yet more Bronchitis, Coughs, Colda, and 
Consumption are contracted through getting the feet 
wet than from any other c:use. 

A new preparation has just recently been put upon the 
market i , to a lurge cxrtent solves the difficulty, and 
will certainly appeal to those of an economical turn of 
mind. The preparation is a solution called “ Coruxin,” 
which, when applied to the sole and welt of the boot, 
not only renders it absolutely waterproof, but preserves 
the leather and thus lengthens the life of the boot. In 
a word, “Coruxin” is a preservative. The dead skin 
from which leather is manufactured loses something of 
its quality in the process of tanning and dressing. 
“Corusin” is a solution which scientifically imparts to 
the leather all the qualities of a live skin. It increases 
its pliability and renews the resisting power of the fibre, 
The solution, by means of a small brush, can be applied 
to either gent’s, ladies’ or children’s boots. It is put u 
in bottles which can be had post free for 1s. 3d., enoug 
for six pairs of boots, and a larger size, 2s. 44d., post 
free, sufficient to treat fifteen pairs of boots, by the 
“Corusin” L.P. Co. 125 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.—{ Apvr.] 


FAIRNESS _ASSURED. 


The Judging of the 
the Great 


£3 A WEEK for LIFE 


Solutions ia 


“LIMERICK ” 


is now proceeding. Gentlemen of 
the highest standing are devoting 
their time te the task. Have you 
eent in your solution? If mot, 
why not P 

FIN AY Eatry Coupon on Page 38, 


If you are a pretty girl set HOME NOTES immediately, for all belles ought to Jingle. 


ron 


ii. 
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Cuenin'’s Lire Sreky. 


i Se ~~ NaroraLty we felt un- 
= easy, but we put a bold faceon the 


matter, and when they arrived 
asked them where we were, and 


close enough we t : 
several other questions, speaking alternately in French 


and English. They did nct understand apparently, 
however, for after a lot of jabbering they forced us 
into ono of the canoes and carried us away up-stream 
for, as near as I could judge, about five miles. 


A Useful Marriage Certificate. 


Then we pulled into the bank and all got out, and 
after proceeding along a jungle th for a few. hun- 
dred yards we arrived at a stockaded camp or bush 
village, where were a number of other male negroes, 
also women and children. They were a bestial-look- 
ing, filthy lot, Lagesdageee destitute of clothing, and 
many of them, as we could plainly see, suffering froin 
leprosy. 

‘Amongst the men was one who spoke a few words of 
English, also a little French, and by degrees we made 
them understand what we wanted. They told us the 
name of the river, and also that if we followed it for 
sixteen or twenty days down-stream we should find 
oureelves close to Paramaribo, tho capital of Dutch 
Guiana, for the Cottica River flowed east and west, 
nearly parallel to the sea coast. 

On hearing this, we tried to buy a canoe; but they 
gave us to understand that they knew we were run- 
away convicts from French Guiana, and that they 
intended taking us back there for the sake of the 
reward. 

“Not much, you don’t,” I said to myself; “not if 
we have to die fighting,’ and I felt the edge of my 


knife. ; 
. But first I tried peaceful methods. I had my 
marriage certificate with me, and on it was a big red 
seal. This I showed them, telling them it was my 
ssport, that I was a British subject out prospectin 
or , and that they would touch me at their peril. 
ey seemed a bit impressed at this, and I really 
believe all would have gone well had not my com- 
ion, in his eagerness to complete a purchaso of 
food, shown them a silver five-franc piece. This a 
big buck snatched, whereupon my pal knocked him 
own. 

Then was the fat in the fre. Instantly, as it seemed 
to me, every man and woman in place threw 
themselves upon us, eager for spoil, and within a few 
minutes we were minus of all oor poor eae 
All that they left us was our trousers; but to me 
these were precious, as, apart from decency’s sake, 
they held:the bulk of our reserve store of money sewn 
up in the waistbands in the shapo of banknotes. 

After having robbed us in this fashion, they altered 
their minds about taking us back to French Guiana. 
Instead, they carried us back*down the river, and 
marooned us on a sort of island, surrounded on all 
sidcs by swamp and thick, impenetrable jungle. Then 
they paddled off to their village, jeering aad laughing. 

At first we thought we really were done for this 
time; but we were not. going to give in soft, as you 
may very well guess, and we tried every mcans to 
escape. In the end, too, we su » although 
scveral times we had to help one another out of bog- 

oles. 

Afterwards, we followed the river, living on roots 
and berries, ill with fever, and feeling ourselves 
growing weaker day by day. 

Onr lives were saved’ by stumbling across a hut in 
the forest inhabited by a Frenchman, an escaped con- 
vict like ourselves. He had, he told us, got away long 
»reviously from one of the-log-cutting camps on the 
borders of Brazil, and had been captured and held as 
a slave by the bush negroes, who made him work in 
their cassava plantatiors. 


Left in a Deserted Hut. 


With him, he explained, was a Spaniard, but he had 
been compelled to leave him behind: in another 
deserted hut, situated a day’s journey from there, as 
he was too ill with fever to accompany him any. 
further. He himself had been very ill, but was now 
better, and was waiting ‘to get back his strength. 
He had a good stock of provisions, bread and manioo 
flour, and several bushels of dried tubers, like 
potatoes but eweet, and with these, with his per- 
mission, we made free. . 

We rested here two days, and then went to try and 
assist the Spaniard. We discovered him with a tribe 
of natives, not bush negroes, but Indians, who had 
found him out and were feeding him and treating 
him kindly. a alge: Ta far gone for re- 
covery, poor fellow, an je very same evenin 
that we reached him. ie! » 

The following day, after burying him, the three of 
us resumed our journcy along the bank of the river. 
Mostly we walked, but occasionally we got a lift in 


> one or the other of the Indian canoes that were con- 


unually passing 2own the stream. We had to help 
them to paddle, of cuu.se, and sometimes had to pay a 


-word.” 


few francs in addition for our passage, but on the 
whole these aborigines did not treat us unfairly. 

At night we usually stopped at one of their villages, 
which were plentiful, the country being now fairl 
well agate and were invariably well-received an 
hospitably entertained. 


A Chief's Daughter _on Offer. 


Once we stayed cight whole days at a big camp 
owing to one of my two pals being down with fever, 
and they fed us all the while and refused to take 
money in payment. Only the chief, hearing from me 
that I was a tailor, got me to mend an old uniform 
coat and trousers he had, and of which he wag im- 
mensely proud, although I doubt whether it would 
pb fetched sixpence if exposed for sale in Petticoat 

ne. 

I also shaved the old fellow, and made a dress for 
his principal squaw out: of some coloured cloth he had 
by him. This so delighted him that he asked me to 
stay with him always. I thought at first he was 
merely joking; but no, he was, on the contrary, very 
much in earnest, as I found out next morning. For 
he wanted me to go through the ceremony of blood- 
brotherhood with him, after which he would, he ex- 
plained, give me his favourite daughter to wife. 

He even went to the length of parading the girl out- 
side his hut for m inspection and approval, thinking, 
doubtless, that the sight. of her would tempt me. 
But it had the reverse effect, for although a passably 
good-looking little wench, and not ill-formed, she 
stank so abominably of the rank nut oil with which 
her body was smothered that my stomach heaved 
against her, and I drew back hurriedly. Where- 
upon she went off in a huff, and I saw her no more, 
greatly to my relief. 

At length, after a journey down the river lasting 
nearly two months, not including stoppages, we 
reached the first plantations, and had to go warily, 
for the Dutch planters have almost as bad a reputa- 
tion as the bush negroes as regards handing back 
esca forgats to the French authorities. However, 
we heard accidentally of one Finck ange plantation 
where was a Scotch overseer, and to him we went, tell- 
ing him everything, and practically throwing ourselves 
on his mercy. j 

He acted fairly well to us, letting us stop in a dis- 
used hut belonging to one of the coolies, of whom 
there were 300 al x under his orders. But he 
showed pretty plainly that he was uneasy about us, 
probably thinking he might get into trouble if the 
truth leaked out. So, after staying a week, durin 
which time he fed us, we separated for good, eac 
of us going our respective ways. . 

The other two I 
this, nor do I know aught concerning them further 
than what I havo written. So far as I personally 
was concerned, the rest was an easy matter to accom- 
plish. I simply boarded a steamer and worked m 

assage first to Geor 


uiana, and afterwards to New York. 


Safety at Last. 


It was at this latter place that the story was con- 
cocted of my escape at the point of a revolver, and of 
£10,000 having been expended upon the enterprise 
by friends and sympathisers of mine in the United 
States. This got into the “yellow ’’ newspapers, and 
was copied by the Paris press, with the result that my 
extradition was demanded by the French Government. 


England, where I fell in once more with my evil 
genius, Chicago May. I ought to have been more 
wary of her, perhaps, than I was, knowing only too 
well of what she was capable; but I scouted her and 
flouted her, telling her to do her worst. 

How she did it most people will remember. 

First she tried to send me back to the Devil’s 
Island. 

Then, failing that, she attempted to encompass my 
assassination. 

Nevertheless, T bear her no ill-will. In fact, as I 
said at the trial, I consider now that she has, in 
reality, done me a good turn. 

No longer need I fear extradition. So long as I 
remain in England I am safe. ‘ 
‘ Here, then, I intend to stay, and try to earn an 
honest ining 

Pray God I may succeed ! 

Tur Enp. 
en rm eee 


She: “And do you believe that a woman, always 
turns to the last. page firet when she picks up a 


_ He: “Well, I have no reason to doubt it. I know 
it is the nature of the fair sex to want the last 


et 

.P.C. Youxeun: “Mr. Williams, I love your 
daughter, an’ would most respectfully ask you for her 
hand in marriage.” ; 

Mr. Williams: “Ah! ah! you snake. One year ago 
to-day you arrested me for drunkenness, an’ 
truncheoned me all the way to the police-station. 
won : have my opportunity to get even. You can 
ave her. aay ri 


e- ee 


ave never seen from that day to 


town, the capital of British 


However, I got the “tip” in time and escaped to 


SOLD. 

A rumMaceE sale was going on ata certain country 
church on the outskirts of Liverpool, and a local 
magnate shed the light of his countenance upon ths 
assemblage. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he was called upon 
to assist with the work of propping up a stall whic) 
slowed imminent signs of collapsing. 

He placed his shining tall hat on an adjacent stail 
and went to the rescue. : 

Soon it was accomplished, and the magnate re. 
turned to the stall where he had left his hat. 

‘It could not be found, and he blandly inquired ut 
the young lady in charge.as to what had become of in. 

“Oh, r me,” said that young li “was that 
your hat? I have just sold it for fourpence!” 


“Wet,” said he, anxious to make up their 
quarrel of yesterday, “aren't you curious to know 
what’s in this parcel?’ 

“Not very,” replied his wife, indifferently. 

* Well, it’s something for the one I love best in 
a in it's th mM 

“Ah, I suppose it’s those new collars you sail 
you needed.” 


IMPERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Opportunity of Winning a Small Fortune. 


A NOVEL CONTEST. 


THE profitable amusement of composing the last lines 
of limericks suggests an equally interesting autumn 
evening occupation for readers of Pearson's Weekly. 

This new contest is being o ised by the Editor of 
the Daity Exprzss, and is founded on a complaint 
laid before a North Country magistrate by a defendant 
who excused kis hasty temper by saying that the 
plaintiff had asked him a series * impertinent 
questions.” The magistrate said such “impertinent 
questions ” should be met with sarcastic answers, which 
would prove far more effective than violence. 

To exercise their ingenuity we therefore give below 
to our readers an “per question.” We leave 
you to fill in, to the best of your ability, a reply to it, 
consisting of not more than twelve words. When you 
have done this, write your name and address in the 
space provided, cut out the entry form, attach it to a 
postal order i , and it in an envelopo 
addressed to the Editor, the Dartr Express, St. Bride 
Street, London, E.C. Mark your envelope “ QuzsTIon ” 
in the top left-hand corner. All replies must be received 
at the of the Dairy Express by first post un 
Thursday, October 3rd, at latest. 

Every one who enters may compete either on the 
forms given in the Dariy Express next Monday, or on 
the form printed at the foot of this colnmn, and must 
send a order for 6d. The P.O. should be made 
payuble tothe Dairy Express Ltd., and shouldbe crossed 
“and Co.” Allattempts must be forwarded on one of 
these printed entry forms, or ey wil be disqualified. 

Of the amount received ( deducting 10 per 
cent.) three-fourths will be divided among tho ten 
competitors whose attempts are considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators appointed by the Editor of 
the Darty Express, by whom the originality of the idea 
will be taken into consideration, and one-fourth will be 
awarded in consolation gifts of £1 each. 

The reced of coma vail ee eg) no 
responsibility in to the cr ion of any 
attempt submitted. 

Here are examples of the sort of reply you night 
give to the first “ Impertinent saetita —* Why 
are you never satisfied ?” You might say, “ Because [ 
I need,” or “I wouldn't be a 
woman if I were.” lies must not, of course, 
hey are merely given as 


examples. 

Tell your friends of this novel contest. The greater 
the number who enter for it, the larger the prizes will 
be. The names of the witiners will be published in the 
Datty Express on Monday, October Sth. 


ENTRY FORM. 
NOT MORE THAN TWELVE WORDS. 


I agree to abide dy the decition published in the 
“Daily Ez PY to accept it as final, and enter 


only on thie understanding, and I agree to abide by 
the conditions printed above. 


°Tie eweet within some shady dingle, To te upon the grease aad Jingle, 


eS” =e 


By A & KERSH. 


“You know just enough 
about art To! misunder- 
stand the subject,” he said 


“Oh, no, I don’t paint 
m .”’ she replied haetily. 
“ But I know lots of artists, 
and I sit occasionally.” 

“Ab, professionally, of 


Holiday. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. iii. 


“No,” she calmly. “ Judging by the scholars, I should say it wasn’t—at 
“I think that is all I have | least, as far as manners are concerned,” she said under 
to say.” her breath, 


Armstrong gs to work furiously. There was silence 
for some time, then Helena sighed pathetically. ; 
‘‘T suppose you have noticed by this time,” she said, 


paradoxi ‘ with a return to her affable manner, ‘that whenever I 
in FOO whchigit @artgte am silent I have a most frigh(ful expression.” . 

were given ‘to painting ‘“‘Never mind about the expression,” he replied 

; impontitis guncets over in. abet . . That’s my eodie Fs is - Walle ull 
? be in ou are extreme iscourteous ! ” sal 

, Telling what Happened on a Country Probable landscapes, eh?” | angrily. She had found her new sensation, but sho did 


not altogether appreciate it; she had never been treated 
Tike thig before. 

Armstrong looked up. 

*‘T'm sorry,” he said more gently, “but you eame here 
as a model, and I expected you to behave as one, and 


“WHAT | course.” He was beginning to look at her with something 1 -onv' i 

you really | approaching ordinary human interest. “Down here for a Surely ihn mee ent itt a 
need, Dick, holiday, I presume. , . He certainly had the logic on hig side. 

old chap,” Yes, I have been working a little too hard lately, and “It might be if I liked being a model,” answered 
remarked | have come here to recuperate.” eee Helena, rather lamely, ‘* but I don't.” 

Archie; The ivory pallor of her face and the tired little droop ‘That isn’t my fault. 1 didn’t suggest your vocation 

a Raymond, | at the corners of her mouth told their story of overwork. | to you, did 12” 

ah the | He examined her more critically, noting the soft lines of je was burning to tell him that he had; that he and 
ashes out of | her cheeks, melting into an exquisitely modelled chin, the | Fate and her own freakishness were entirely responsible 


. his pipe 
decisively, ‘is a@ right down serious love affair with a 
really good woman. It would knock all that wretched 
cynicism out of you, and turn you into a sane, respect- 
able member of society.” . 

“Oh, bother women, and hang love affairs!” returned 


changing lights of her violet eyes, and the soft masses of 
dusky hair waving over a smooth, white brow. In spite 
of her normal composure, she felt a little disconcerted 
under his gaze. 

‘I don't know,” he said at last, speaking slowly, yet 


| going right to the point with characteristic straighttor- 


wardnees, “whether you would care to sit for me? It 


for her vocation; but again the dread of his ridicule kept 
her silent, and again the humour of the situation was 
too much for her, and she burst into a peal of Jaughter. 
~..'Oh, heavens!” he groaned. ‘‘Ig it another joke? 
Your sense of humour must be abnormally developed.” 

“No, it’s the same joke; you’ve no idea how awfully 
good it is,” gasped Helena. 


trong impatiently. ‘‘l’ve been in love unce, and——” a 
rah, oh | think Sa told me. sd the mature age of yren ee to fgg your oe ’ ee ano, Ms must je: to oe twice ae he returned 
i 't it—wit! t t try- you hav y other engagements. You have good | a little gruffly, ‘ Meanwhi Sol ee t y 
sixten, wasn't it—with a young lady at the pastry eyes and rather a nice mouth; test the face I sean fee agains” erulity eanwhile, you'v lost your pose 


Armstrong laughed. 

“Yes; but that’s sufficient to last me for the rest of my 
life,” he answered, ‘‘and there’s no interest in going 
through the same old programme again. When you've 
made love to one woman you've made love to all women. 
Yhey all’ practise the same alluring tricks, the same 
silly affectations of shyness, the same pretences of 
capitulation. And it’s a lesi: i anyway,” he added, 
to clinch hig argument. “Eit you are denied the 


woman you love, and consequently : suffer frightful dis- 


appointment, or you win her only to-find she wasn’t worth. |. 


the winning.” . 

“All of which shows that you don’t know what re: 
love is. .To dedicate your whole life to one woman——” 

“ That’s somcthing to boast about, anyway; it must 
be putally difficult.” . : 

“ Not at all—when you meet the right woman. And, in 
spite of your pessimistic view of the sex, I believe that 
will happen to you some day. When it does, may I be 
there to see!” ; . 

“Well, if ing I can will convince you to the 
contrary, let us endeavour to talk about something else, 
or, better, atill, let us go round to the porch and watch the 
sunset.” - : 

And then the two men rose from their seats in the 
orchard, where Armstrong had been painting, and went 
round to the front of the house to have a final look at 
the sunset before turning in. | : 

Dick Armstrong and his friend Archie Raymond were 
fellow artists on a sketching tour in the West of England, 
and were staying for the present at a rambling, old- 
fashioned farmhouse in Crawden, the most picturesque of 
all Devonshire villages. Raymond had received that 
afternoon a letter summoning him to London, and Arm- 
strong had consequently been in an irritable mood since 
its arrival, for he knew that he should miss his friend 
sorely. Perhaps it was his disappointment which had 
caused him to make a- more than usually bitter attack on 
the fair sex. 

The hard, sneering look left  Armetrong’s face, how- 
ie as the two artists came - Vee vl a lory a 
the sunset, a eous nt of scar an urple 
shining through a lace howe, aud his eyes brightened 
with appreciation of the beauty of the scene before them. 
Riyucad sepettally, a0 ba tamed goa. bn 

aymo tiu as he tur 0 in, “I wis 
1 kedu't tooo" Ys go 

“So do I, old chap,” returned his friend. 

And then, with a last, lingering glance at where the 
dying sun flung up its last rays like golden spears into 
the pale blue-sky, Armstrong strolled round to the 
wehard to gather in his painting materials. On reachin 
the little w gate he uttered a sudden exclamation o 
disgust. Standing before the case), apparently engrossed 
% an examination of his picture, was the figure of a 
oman, 

“Just like the sex,” he muttered angrily to himself; 
“all curiosity and no manners!” 


painting purposes, 1 mean,” he added hastily. 

A gleam of mischief shone in her eyes. She hesitated 
for some few minutes, and he mistook her hesitation for 
reflection. 

‘*When would yon want mc?” she asked. 

“To-morrow, alter I have seen a friend off to the 
station—say three o'clock.” 

“ All ri Bt; that will suit me nicely.” 

“ By way, it’s curious that I haven't .seen you 
before. Have you been staying here long, Miss——?” 
- ‘Sutherland. No, I only arrived here this morning.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it,” he said, turning towards 
his easel. ‘‘ Well, then, at three o'clock, Miss Suther- 
land, I shall expect to see you here. You will bo 
punctual?” . 

“‘I always am,” she replied demurely; then, with a 
little nod, she disappeared into the house, while he began 
to pack up his brushes, 

unctuality, however, was evidently not her stron 

point, for when Armstrong went round to the orchard, 
after eave seen hig friend Raymond off from the station, 
she was there; in fact, it was nearly a quarter past 
three before she did arrive. She offered a hasty apology, 
but he waived it aside and began immediately to pose 
her. Then, going to his easel, he took up his brushes 
and began to paint in a business-like manner, 

For the first half an hour they did not speak, and 
Helena began to feel distinctly bored. The day was 
intensely hot, and she was extremely sleepy. She had 
hoped for a new sensation, and the only one she felt was 
an overwhelming dulness. Nothing but her keen sense of 
the ridiculous prevented her from throwing up the whole 
game on the spot; but a single pane at hig stern, uncom- 
promising features was enough to check her desire to 
confess, 

‘*How he would sneer at me!” she told herself, and 
bad mere idea made her toss her head and laugh scorn- 
fully. 
; «Keep still, please,” he said inexorably. ‘* What’s the 

e ? ” 

i That is precisely what T can’t tell you,” she answered, 
laughing again. “Jt I did it wouldn't be a joke at all, 
you see 


mn I'm afraid I don’t. It’s a little difficult to see how 
the telling of a joke can destroy its humour.” 

‘“Not half so difficult us talking to a person who 
doesn’t talk at all.” 

‘* Perhaps not ”-—indiffercntly. ‘* Will vou lower your 
chin a titule; it hag a tendency to—thanks. You were 
saying——” 

“That a conversation with a person who is only 
interested in your stupid chin isn't any fun at all.” 

“Then ware a model?” 

“That's exactly what I want to know myself. I 
mean,” she added quickly, ‘it isn't my fault. I—I 
wouldn’t be a model if I could help it, but I can't.” 

** Models never can help it,” he replied sceptically. 
“Troubles at home, I mappoes Your people don’t know 


“IT am so eorry,” answered Helena, who was beginning 
to feel secretly ashamed of herself. “The fact is that 
I am rather a new hand at being a model, and it still 
makes me feel drowey. If 1 hadn't talked nonsense just 
now I should have gone to sleep. It isn't so ve 
since I first began to earn my own living, and one gf fon 4 
get used to it all at once, you know. Shall I go on sitting 
now!” 

_He did not answer for a second or two. For the Srst 
time he had noticed her way of speaking, and it struck 
him that per’ she was not an ordinary model after all. 
The purity of her English rather suggested that ehe was 
less of a fraud than most models who profess to have 
come down in the world, and that her family might have 
been decent people after all. He began to feel a little 
remorse for having been so hard on her. 

‘*Look here,” he said, still gruffly, ‘I’m not going to 
do any more to-day, and I think you won't quite do 
for what I wanted, so you needn't sit for me any more. 
I'll pay you all the same till the end of the week, so 
you'll not lose “4 it. Perhaps-you won't find it so tiring 
when you've had a rest. And the next chap you sit for 
might not mind your talking.” 

somehow she was not fo pleased at her uncxpected 
deliverance as she would have been ten minutes ago. She 
had an uncomiortable sensation of having behaved like 
a child, and added to this was a vague feeling of shame 
at having allowed him to think she was poor and friend- 
less and in need of his help. 

“I don’t want a rest, thank you,” she replied. 
“You are awlully kind, but I would rather keep my 
pert of the bargain if you will Jet me. Shall we go on 
now?” 

“As you like,” he said, taking up his brushes again. 

It is indisputable that she was an irreproachable model 
for the rest of the afternoon, that she overcame every 
temptation to elevate her chin, and that she met his few 
attempts at conversation with subdued monosyllables ; 
but, for all that, the desire to work had completely 
deserted him. At last he put down his brushes with 
a sigh of relief and said it was time for tea. 

** You may talk now,” he said. - 

“Thanks, but there isn’t anything to say,” replie 
Helena. 

‘Does that make any difference?” he inquired politely, 
but there was a emile in his eyes that belied the sarcasm 
of his words. 

‘The girl witl be out here with the tea in a few 
minutes,” he continued, without giving her a chance to 
reply. ‘‘ Will you stay and have some?” 

"No, thanks; I arranged to have it indoors to-day. 
To-morrow, perhaps,” she added tentatively. 

‘And you won't take a holiday?” 

“Am 1 such a very bad model, then?” 

“You are the most irritating model that I have ever 
endured; but you may come at three to-morrow,” ho 
answered with a smile that propitiated her. 

Several times that evening Helena took up her pen 


l at hi i i it? ht 60. Never knew you'd to this? | to write and tell ¢ymstrong that she would not come 
8 ene ood noe a memes hen kn aah ells g nt 60 NSE eee See ee apy more, but each time she put it down again and jerked 
through the lo ss, and continued her examination “You're very unfeeling,” remarked Helena, who had | her small chin in the air and vowed that she would go 
of the painting i anetineious of his presence. assented by a series of little nods to this touching story | through with it. at a hot afternoon was not 
‘I hope my humble effort meets with your approval,” | of her life as related by Armstrong. ‘‘ You should try altogether pleasant, but he had been rather nicer towards 
ho said at Text, and there was just the least inflection | being a model on a hot afternoon, and then you'd realise - — phe 4 ay we ee ee adventure, 
of sarcasm in his tone. how unpleasant it is.” . a , od. 
8 . . “ t d,” Armstrong, who had not So for the sake of an adventure she went to the orchard 
as turned swiftly, and reddened to the roots of her nae, * ae Lig tone ft Z uid keep ts pabjecta that the ment Oar an L sfier | ihe ee ee stayed to Liew’ ie 
“¢ - t excite you so much, Whenever you are being | was inclined to served | . cher persisten 
a ae "as omg he Fong ° ss ee te brilliant te camewous or injured, you poke your chin | affability overcame his reticence, and in the genial 
awfully inlecatian in pictures. I hope you don’t mind.” | up in the air, and it’s most disconcerting. Suppose you | warmth of her manner he gradually unfroze. Before tea 
“Not in the least,” he answered ‘with exaggerated | keep to @ topic that doesn't upset you or make any me = — bl Sage ag 2 i ee Ri 
igen, “lyon Raven tepid to my aver) eas ot Eterna to say anthing ata | take metal sro i hi sping vendo 
. ict ure i i , controlling her indignation with difficulty. of the other sex. Woman, it was true, hal alway 
mS ‘ She Picts me Eci4 wad oo T ike Fi ‘The vad haps,” he anewered. with stony indifference. . pocuel. * Po cys heme of lite eee ne anny 
ight o be coax ight; i “ imagine that talking is a vice.” sition was little m ; 
sig ng . _ kk eS Lig Yon't . pens . as ue ke smenten. “The chef characteristic of | She was thing of beauty, or at least ebe po to he, 
Of Shalote ina Ted nose! And that tone on tho arm | people who talk a Jot is that they never say, anything hak mtking ood gee Be seers Je parsed her with 
: : i i Ld ‘ cau x i i : 
cd be yin me es - ie his Mince "Othe re ‘a commented, ‘‘ What the world must | | Gradually, however, Miss Sutherland had become of 
shadows, Ses *t 7 si a have lost by your silence! And where did you acquire | increasing importancs in his world, and as So ol day 
“The la mind,” rbgen bw git F ays wants shadows | all this information’ ” . after day for him his manner salfened louse s her, ang 
like blackboards and Pea ’ balk, ih is incapable of “In the Life.school,” he replied grimly, “the only school | he surrendered himeelf te the ¢ aig 0! a voice and 
_! ®ppreciating a scheme ot caau. *Aay more advice?” where one can really learn anything.” presence. His whole outlook on life was changing, an 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, so get HOME NOTES and start Jingling at once, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 3, 1907. 


he no longer indulged in his former cynical remarks at 
the expense of women. 

Miss Sutherland's “engagement” lengthened out 
indefinitely through the golden summer days, and the end 
of the third week found her stiil sitting for Armstrong, 
though it must be confessed that the amount of wor 
done was not commensurate with the time employed. 
The days had never passed so pleasantly for Armstrong 
as they did during those few weeks, but all things are 
transient, good ad bad, and at length the day came 
when she was to cit for him for the last time. 

On that afternoon he was more silent than usual. He 
tried her in various positions and gave them all up in 
turn; made sketches on odd bits of paper and tore them 
a:l up impatiently, and ended by throwing down his 
pencil. 

“It’s no use,” he groaned; ‘I can’t do anything to-day. 
Miss Sutherland, shall we waste our: last working day 
in holiday-making? Since you have to return to London 
cn Saturday, we might spend the rest of the time in 
visiting the show places of the neighbourhood. My uide- 
‘ook reminds me that 1 haven't yet seen Cravden Abbey. 
‘/sald you care to go there?” 

“T saw it last year, but it's worth seeing regain.” 

“Tt is. The guide-book tells us that it 1s an historic 
old pile, built in the reign of——” - 

“Please don't!” she said. “I hate information of 
hat kind. It robs the place of all its romance.” 

“T agree with you. Shall we go now?” 

Helena assented, and they at once started off on their 
expedition. As thev climbed the path over the hill that 
led to the abbey, the country lay fresh and clear before 
them, under the pale, liquid blue of an August a. In 
talf an hour they had reached the abbey, a splendid old 
building with roviless cloisters and an ivy-covered tower. 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. Arinstrong?” Helena 
asked him suddenly. 

“My dear youny lady, this is the twenticth century!” 
he reminded her. 

“You don't? Neither do T; but there is one that 
haunts this place when the mocn is shining and the owls 
rre hooting, and just along these cloisters here is where 
the diaphanous thing walks.” 

“Tho proper place for him,” observed Armstrong. 
“Your ghost has a clear perception of artistic fitness. 
But personally I cox't think ghests are very interesting. 
After all, they belong to the past——” 

“And the future is so much more intcresting.” 

“Yes—or, at least, that depends cn what sort of a 
future there is in store for you—and whom ycu are to 
share it with,” he said soltly. 

io looked up at him with an almost imperceptible 
tmile, 

“That remark hardly enl:ances your reputation es a 

ic,” she said. ‘ 

“But I am not half such a cynic as you imagine,” he 
protested. ‘‘You see, 1 acqui a reputation for 
cynicism quite early in life, ard naturally had to live op 
to it. But at the worst { may be allowed to change 
my outlook on life, surely.” 

“Oh, quite so. And since when has this intellectual 
metamorphosis come about?" she asked, ard the light ix 
her eyrs was dangerously alluring as she looked at hin. 

“Since I first. met yon,” he seid quickly. ‘* Miss 
Kutherland, I did not come here either to sce the abbey 
or to talk about ghosts.” 

“No, I think I introduced that sevbject; but 1 don't 
quite see the point of your remark.” 

“T asked you to come,” he contiaued, ‘‘becauze I 
wished to speak to you alone—to tell yon that 1 love you. 
Miss Sutherland, may I hope—-—” 

But he did not finish, for she sudcen!y barst out into a 
merry peal of laughter. 

“What! You, a confirmed cynic, would stake your 
happiness on a member of the sex which you assert is 
selfish and capriciozs and all that is bad. Oh, Mr. 
Armstrong, you are really too funny!” 

His face hardened. 

“Besides, love affairs—I have it on the highest 
authority—end either in disappointment cr disillusion.” 

“You were listening!” he said angrily. ‘‘ Was that 
honourable?” 

“© couldn't help it,” she replied quickly. “TI was in 
tho gummer-house when you were discussing women wiih 
id friend, and I couldn't very well anvcar before you 
. like am avenging angel, so I had to lie low till you 

had gone. And then the things thet you said were so 
disgraceful that 1 thought you deserved a lesson. Lcve 
is too serious a thins to be snecred at like thot.” 

“And, believing that love was a serious thing, yeu 
trie] to make me care for you, only with the object of 
laughing at me afterwards. Does nct that justify the 
remarks I made then’? I can only conclude that my 
former opinion. concerning women was correct, and that 
you share the defects of your sex.” 

She drew herself up at his words, and her eyes flashed 
with indignation. 

“And haa ate not a model, after all?” he continued 
mercilessly. 

“1 never said I was,” she reminded him. Somehow, 
the case seemed to be poing against ker, and she assumed 
a jaunty oir to hide her mortification. 

** As a matter of fact.” she went on, ‘I am that latest 
product of modern civilisation, a newspaper woman.” 

Her manner stung him into madness. “o this was the 
woman whom he had believed in! What a blind fool 
he had been! 

“And you allowed me to think you were a model,” 
he said harshly, ‘‘because—well, because you are nothing 
better than a wretched flirt.” 

“ And you, sir, are an unmannerly—-’ 

“Cynic is, I believe, your favourite word. Had we 
net better return now? It’s getting late.” 

And they did—in silence. 

As walked homeward Helena’s eves were fixed 
with a self-absorbed vacancy on the scene before them. 
She was wondering what had really happened to her and 
robbed her of her old fulness of life. Her jest had 
become earnest, and she knew now that she loved the 
man with whose affections she had played. 
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At last they reached the farmhouse, and he held out 
his hand in farewell. 
“Good-bye, Miss Sutherland,” he said coldly. . 
“You are not going?” she esked faintly. She noticed 
how pale he looked in the fickering sunlight that fell on 

them through the overshadowing trees. 

“Yes; 1 leave by the seven-thirty to-night.” 

“I am sorry,” she faltered. She was losing her self- 
control, and her mouth began to quiver piteously. 

“Why should you be sorry? I am at least wiser for 
the experience.” 

“But docs such wisdom conduce to happiness *” : 

“Happiness!” he exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘ Happiness 13 
not for me.” : ’ ; 

“Why not!” she asked softly.. 

He did not answer. A contict of emotions surged 
through him and robbed him of his customary coolnéss. 
Something in her voice teld him that if he asked her 
again he would not meet with a refusal, and yet, though 
he loved her to distraction, his pride and egetism, com- 
pelled him to treat her with scorn. The great gilt of 
the gods was practically within his grasp, ard was 
pushing it away. 

He turned from her with an impatient ehrug of his 
shoulders. 

“After all, what does it matter?” he said. 

“© You matter to me,” came the soft reoly. 

He stood silent for a moment, ther suddenly turned and 
looked at her. A strange light was in her eyes, sweet, 
shining, passionate, and he read in their depths more 
than her lips could utter. 

“Do you mean it truly?” be blundered. 

She noddetl a reply. : 

, ** After what 1 eaid? Oh, my dear love, my dear 
love———” 

Her hand caught his and he felt a gentle pressure. A 
mcment more and she was ia his arms. His love had 
conquered his pride. . 

‘“Now, remember.” she said at the first rational 
mement, ‘no mure cynical remarke.” 

“Yet surely cvnicism is the homage we pay to virtue,” 
ie answered.“ The goodness we can't attain to we snecr 
at. 

‘© You are bevinning agzin,” she returned warningly. 

“No, no. thet is a condemnation of the cynic,” he 
reviicee. “And, meanwhile, how about your flirting!” 
he added. = 
_* Well, caly with you. ch?” she answered. And then 
they both laughed merrily. 

——ito————_-__.. 


; CONSC:EXCE MONEY. 


On Sunday whe. the preacher said 
* Dear friinds, my werds ts you 
Are thes, I here that you will give 
As you ase: f214 to dos 
Your gifts to-day. must liberal be 
That good works may increase.” 
—I looted acd so I know tat Jones 
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The week went by aod Sunday came 
Again, cs Su-day wil’. 
The preacher hada special theme 
And tre:t-d it with skill 
“Last werk,’ he said, “your gifts were goo, 
Bat surely there are many a 
Who'd never miss a lirger coin, 
Ani so Jones gave a 


ao 
UNANSWERABLE. 
At a cricket match ges in a small town, the 
respective umpires cold not agree as to whether a 


certain batsman was “run out” or not. The argn- 


ment wexed very fierce, until the umpire of the 
visiting team called out : 

“What do you know about cricket? You ain’t 
shook hands with Lord Hawke, ’ave you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I ave.” triumphantly declared the other 
as the crowd dispersed, and the batsman was declared 
out. 

——s § = ——_ 

Oxtp Sart (boatman at Mudsea): “Rough, cir? 
This ain't rough. Why. I’ve seen the tide come up 
and wash every house in the High Street.” 

Boarder (in dirty apartments): “It would be a 
good thing if it came up and washed ’em again.” 

———_—= f-— - 

®Joxes borrowed a shilling from me yesterday, 
and paid me back to-day.” 

Well, what about it?” 

®He paid me back with the same shilling that 
‘I Jent him.” 

®That’s stra 


nge.” 
“Not very. He couldn't change it, either.” 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, They be have been demented’ Jack felt down and broke his crown, 


hus Jicgies were inven 


less than 6s. to divide when the day's 


6 ate, Panch,”’ 
(Glasgow.) 


{Arthur Wright, “Punch and Judy” showman, is very 
wli known in the streets of Glasgow. Ue is nearly 
serenty years of age, and claims to be the oldest man in 
the line of business—et all events, in point of experience.) 


Osty 74d. for a performance lasting half an hour. 

Not a lot to collect is it, sir, considering the larzo 
audience? Ah! it’s a very uncertain profssion is 
mine, though I must admit the luck is exceptionally 
bad this afternoon. 

I have been the proprietor of a Punch and July 
show for over forty years, and claim to be the. longest 
experienced man in the business. I think I have 
visited every town of any siz> in the United Kingdom, 
and thirty years ago I had a three months’ engag - 
ment at the Crystal Palace—four shows a day at a 

inea a. day. So, you sce, I am something of a 
“star” in my profession. 

But if anyone thinks mine is an easy job, let m3 
tell him that he never made a greater mistake in 
his life. I can assure you that after I have given 
two performances, which I do every day of my life, 
weather permitting, I am fit to drop with fatigue, 
and my arins are 60 numbed that they feel as if they 
didn’t . belong to me. ‘ . 

Moreover, tho instrument I have in my month to 
preduc> the. well-loved “toot” of “Mr. Punch,” is 
very trying to the throat, and on a hot day the in- 
side of my green baize box ig rot quite co com‘ort- 
able as a box at the opera. 

Talk about oe of the stage, they’re not in 
it with those of Punch and Judydom. We have no 
beautiful cushioned seats for the audience, no lime- 
light to shine on Mr. Panch when he is hanging 
Jack Ketch, and -no band to help things along. 

WHY PUNCH AND JUDY MEN AWE SCARCE. 
Then, think of the all-round ability I have to have. 
Any man of nverage intelligence can be an actor, 

but you have to be born a Punch and Judy man. 
On the stage it is one man one part, but I have to 
play Punch, Judy, Ghost, Baby, Feadle, Parson, Jack 
Ketch, speak ali their parts, sing the songs, work 
the figures, in short, do everything —_ Toby's 
part. And if any of my figures (they cost £1 apicce, 
and “Mr. Punch” 80s.) get out of sorts there is no 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund for them to fall back upon, 
and I have to doctor them myself. 

Altogether, there are few harder profissions than 
mine, and that is why there are so few of us Icft. 
Toby, of course, is my. ing tragedian, and a clever 
dog he is, too, though I had a rare job, to train him. 

You saw him catch hold of “Mr. Punch’s” nvso 
and hang on just now? Well, it took me six months 
to teach him that trick alone, and when he had 
mastered it he did not always take care to distin- 
guish flesh from wood. 

One day a curate called to see my wife who was 
ill, and, noticing Toby sitting on a chair, he bent 
down to speak to him. He had rather a prominent 
nose, and whether Toby mistook him for a Panch 
in a black coat or resented his attentions, I can’t 
say; but, anyway, he had the curate by the nose 
before you could say knife, and I had an awful job 
to get him off. 

WHEN PUNCH SANG A HYMN. 

My wifo is dead now. Ah, she was a great loss 
to me. She had such a winning smile, that when 
she took round the hat few could resist throwing 4 
pene: in, and then she was a great help to me in 
looking after the figures, being very clever with her 
needle and paint-brush. I i eg death made 4 
difference £50 a year to me. My partner is all 
right, mind you, and does his best. But if he would 
only put a little more pathos and light and shado 
into his drum things would be better. 

As it is, he bangs away just as hard when the 
Ghost appears as when Mr. Punch is dancing, and 
that is not high art. 

I think the funniest experience I ever had was & 
few years ago, when I was invited by a lady to give 
a performance at a Sunday school treat. : 

She was a very religious lady and asked me if I 
could prevail u Mr. Punch to sing a hymn 1n- 
stead of “Daddy Wouldn't Buy Me a Bow-Wow.” So 
Punch had to sing “There Is a Happy Land,” the 
“ hymn I knew, and it pretty near choked him 
and me. 

Then I had to alter tho finale, and let Jack Ke'ch 
hang Punch, for the sake of the moral, the lady said, 
and as many of the children were likely to bo en- 
trusted with babies to nurse, she made me leave out 
the part where Punch throws his infant ont of the 
window, lest the example should bé catching. 

In the winter I drop Punch and rig the show up 
for shadow pantomime. It very well, but it 
takes two to work it, and it’s an awful sjueeze in 
the Lox ior partner and myself. 

As I have raid, mine is a hard life; at, at i 
same time, it. pays pretty well, for, in an 
out, I. should say that my. partner and 7 seldom have 

work is done. 
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speedily. Tin, at its ‘tbody: shies as 

silver, and copper as. gold; windows 

and lamp-globes become sparkling as 

crystal, and the sheen of marble appears 
| on plates and dishes. 
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